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DEMES OF DATODELYOM. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

FBESHFIELD. 

** But here, oh here, 
Where all is coldlj, oomfortlesslj costlj. 
All strange, all new in uncouth gorgeousness. 
Lofty and long, a wider space for misery — 
E'en my own footsteps on these marble floors 
Are unaccustomed, unfamiliar sounds/' 

MlLMAV. 

Had I travelled the wide world over in search 
of a. house to contrast with No. 9, High Street, 
Whirlingham, I could not have found one better 
suited to my purpose than Angelica's home. 
-Home 1 did I say ? I can scarcely bring my- 
VOL. m. B 
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2 THE DENNES OP DAUNDELYONN. 

self to call anything so nnhomelike by that en- 
dearing appellation. Everything pertaining to 
Freshfield was handsome, staid^ costly^ perfectly 
new^ and inexpressive. No one could possibly 
call it comfortable^ though all mnst have assented 
to its being costly. 

My brother-in-law was one of those persons who 
possess just wit enough to be aware of his own 
deficiences, without a glimmering perception of 
how he should correct them. "With an irresis- 
tible craving to achieve something above the 
common herd of country gentlemen, he was 
utterly unable to devise that something. He 
feared to implicate himself by asserting a taste 
of his own, be that taste never so strong, lest 
the world should call it a bad one. 

Everything around him was influenced by this 
fear. Although naturally fond of brilliant colours, 
he dared not indulge the fondness, lest the tone 
of his rooms should be canaidered qixestionable. 
His taste for ornament was similarly fettered ieat 
it might be ^pronounced '^ £000000."^ 

Fear of lihe opinioxiB of his mcquaiotances ocna- 
pelled him, greatly against Ins will, to be for 
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ever Belliog his horses and purchasing others. 
In the matter of pictures, he so dreaded ridicule 
for possessing bad ones, that he resolved to esciq[>e 
the dilemma by having none at alL 

J'reshfield and its contents certaSnIy 'defied 
criticism : if there was nothing to praise, there 
was nothing io condemn; nolhing to admire, 
nothing to abuse. 

The house was plain, solid, spacious, and ex- 
ternally utterly featureless: large, square, in •ex- 
cellent repair, and built of a pale^oloured stone, 
it stood at one end df a grassy valley, wMcfh 
sloped down to the sea in one expanse of yeUowish 
grass, fringed with stunted fir-^trees cf a dork 
and mournful brownish green. 

Upon this rather desolate-looking half-lawn, 
half-paddock, the windows of both dining and 
drawing-rooms opened. The garden was at one 
side of the house, the stables and ^offices on the 
olher. In the rear was a large square yarcly 
paved with &nis always in a state of semi- 
hmnidity, and containmg a dog-kennel frill of 
ferocious inmates — «t whose daily liberation per^ 
sons indulging them in their umusements always 

B 2 



4 THE DENNES OF DAUKDELTONN. 

Btood at a respectful distance, for fear of anj nn- 
pleasant plaT&lness on their sadden msh into 
daylight Bejond this yard ran a few fields, 
sloping rather abruptly upwards until the scene 
was closed by a formal well kept holly-hedge 
of ancient growth. 

The general aspect of these arrangements was 
not a pleasing one, more particularly when con- 
trasted with the rich and varied panorama which 
always greeted our eyes at dear old Daundelyonn. 
Within the mansion things were not much better. 
The drawing-room was large and lofty; stone- 
•coloured carpets, drab silk curtains, and pale 
normal grey walls, unrelieved by the faint fawn- 
coloured tone of the doors, window-sills, and satin- 
wood furniture, wearied the eye by their dreary 
continuity. The ornaments, few in number, were 
more costly thau graceful : a square uncom- 
promising time-piece, always painfully exact in 
point of time, a pair of large alabaster vases 
with griffins for handles, and a couple of massive 
glass candelabra, completed the embellishments of 
the broad expanse of marble chimney-piece ; while 
on a table, in solitary state, the undisputed occu- 
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pant of one side of the room, stood a huge glass 
shade, sheltering from dust and inquiring fingers 
a whole aviary of humming-birds, staffed to per- 
fection. 

Order and regularity are very desirable ar- 
rangements ; no house can ever be long endur- 
able without them : but like salt and pepper in 
cookery, one may have too much of a good 
thing ; and certainly here they were administered 
with an unsparing hand. 

Since his marriage, Sir Brutus had aged re- 
markably: most old husbands of young wives 
either do, or seem to do so ; and his habits ap- 
peared to have acquired a corresponding rigidity. 
From being simply a staunch adherent to these 
laws. Sir Brutus had now become their apostle; 
his existence seemed to be given him only for 
the purpose of proving to what an extent both 
order and regularity could be enforced. Even 
at the dinner-table he sat, his eye everywhere, 
with a slip of paper and pencil hidden under his 
plate; whence he drew it every now. and then 
to note down any misadventure which might 
occur : and woe betide on the morrow the luck- 
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less, servant who transgressed the laws he had. 
established^ Diacsd'a QidinaneeB were ndld by^ 
compaidsoii. For a guest to leave a atraj pencil 
on a table was a peccadillo ; to alter the pondon 
of a chair a* nusdenn^anoor; to forget to shat a 
daor a personal afiroat ; to open a window^ leav- 
ing a blind fluttering in the indraft of air, a 
cxime of the deepest dye. As to any individual 
VBnturing] to make their appearance five minutes 
(by the immaculate clock) too late for breakfast 
or dinner (the only meala here recognised), that 
was a dereliction of duty not to be borne ; it would 
assuredly have induced a. fit of the gout, and. 
earned, ih^ delinquent the forfeitore of his good 
opinion for ever. 

Tho occurrences of the evening on which 
I arrived at Ereshfield, might be taken as a 
fair specimen of the general style of society 
and conversation which prevailed night after 
night. 

Angelica and her Sposo sddom dined alone; 
perhaps experience proved that tite-ii^t&tes were to 
be avoided. He liked his rubber, and she took 
care to have.a relief of old cronies always at hand 



ta make up a table &r him, thereBy benpelf 
escaping the marinpdom of a long evening at short 
whistL 

A steaj Indian General, bronzed, bilious, and 
garrulous ; a wandering Admiral, weather-beaten, 
and afflicted witii chalk stones in his* hands (and 
possibly in his leet also), with a be-knighted phy- 
ndan, were to be foxmd as ^ constant quantities'* 
A mddj Msgor from the nei^bouring dep6t; a 
saw-boned country gentleman. Squire Fenton by 
name> and his kind, fiissy, yulgar wife, with our 
old fidend and favourite. Miss Crockett, generally 
completed the circle*. 

** What train did you crome by, Sophie ? ^ asked 
Sir Bnitusy as dessert was placed upon the table 
(he neyer yohratarily conversed during the process 
of dinner). 

'^ I think we left Whirlingham at' ten, or half- 
past^" I replied; ^^ Louis arranged the journey for 
me*, so I hardly know exaetly." 

^ We ordered the carnage to Ibe at the station 
at half-past &ve o'dock," said Sir Brutns. " Let 
me see, that would make seven hours, or seven 
and a half^ to do the distance in. How many 
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miles ? How many miles should yoa say it was 
from Whirlingham to Freshfield ? " 

** Really I camiot say," I answered ; " it seemed 
as though the journey would never come to an 
end." 

"The average rate of speed would be, — ^how 
many miles an hour ? If we could ascertain that ; 
knowing the number of hours occupied in the jour- 
ney, we might then arrive at or near an approxi- 
mation of the distance." This profound remark 
might have led to others equally curious, had not 
the General here interposed with a long and in- 
comprehensible story about some wonderfiil rate 
of travelling attained by him in India; but so 
interspersed was it with Anglo-Indian terms of 
description, and so generally unintelligible, that 
I prefer to give it as nearly in his own phrase- 
ology as circumstances will permit. 

**And so the tattie told my durbar, that if 
the dhoolie did not fail us, we should reach 
Goriambobberie l)efore the havildar: *' Punkah 
Sahib," said he, *' punkah tiffin ; and e'cod sir, 
I took him at his word, and before the jelty jow 
had seen the last of Chunee, we cried ^ Bight 
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about face/ taza bi taza^ and cut stick for Koria- 
gaum." 

Before be bad time to proceed furtber witb ibis 
jargon, tbe Admiral broke in somewbat after tbe 
following fasbion ; — 

^^ Talking of travelling, it puts me in mind tbat 
I was once cruizing in tbe Salamander, off tbe 
Andaman Islands, wben I was a reefer ; tbere was 
a stiff breeze blowing nortb-west-and-bynsoutb, 
. tbick weatber to starboard, and an uglj squall 
coming up tbe mizen* ' Belay,' says tbe skipper ; 
' belay, all bands, and keep a good look-out on tbe 
binnacle. If tbe topgallant forecastle springs a 
leak, down witb your belm, beave ber in stays, my 
boys, and luff to windward, or it's all up witb us : ' 
tbe tafirail went by tbe board, tbe mainsail was 
split, and you may fancy wbat a devil of a mess 
we were in." 

**By tbe by, talking of bunting," said tbe 
bitberto silent Squire — no one bad even so mucb 
as binted at tbat exbilarating sport, but be was 
evidently burning witb tbe desire not to be left an 
unentertainiug member of tbe conclave, so, being 
a man deficient in tact, and conversant witb no 
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aabject in which speed was an elem^it except 
hunting, he lugged in his small addition ruthlesslj 
b^ the neck and heels. 

« Talking of hunting," said he,.** the other day, 
we were running a merry bat far twenty minuter, 
as hard as* we could split, I, and two or tiiiree 
other hard riders ; well, we weare ail I^tding the* 
field, over yawners enough to satirff the greatest 
glutton at that sort of work ; as I said, for twenty 
minutes we burst along as- hard as we could split ; 
the day was fine, and sinking the wind, the* 
pace began to tell terribly on the young dogs, 
when " 

** Pardon me^ Fenton ; the wine is with you," 
said Sir Brutus. 

Thus viol^ady recalled to wine instead of hunt- 
ing, the thread of his story was snapped ; so, after 
filling his glass, poor Fenton subsided behind his* 
shirt collars, nestling himself therein with a dejec- 
ted air, and began to twirl his wine-glass between 
his finger and thumb, seeking ^thereby to gain aa 
inspiration as. to what should be his. next ecaep 

^^ I don't do much in the hunting line mysedf. 
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luiw-a^daya ; I eaxry too much weight about me," 
said the Major^ with a striking appeal to hi» 
phygique ;. ^ But soma of our feUofrs had a capital 
mn last seieon^ Lamps was one; you know 
Lamps^, Sir Bmti]s> tiie- man who rides in spec** 
taclea^ so we call him Lamps, thongh his real name 
is GodSeej, ' Jnmp-tip-behind ' was another ; jou 
don't know ' JumpHxp-behind,' Sir Brntns : I mean 
Hany Hamilton; but we call him ' JnmpHip- 
behind' becansehe backed some bills fbr ' Grayel- 
walks'* and had to pay them,, of a)nrse. I don't 
know how tibejaetded the matter ; but, by^the bye, 
^ Grayd-walk ' was there too.. Yen know Captain. 
Bloomfield, Lady^ Bony erie ; we nicknamed him 
^ Gravel-walk ' because his servants all wear snch 
broad gold lace> like gravel walks^ round their hats, 
and he always has «ne of them £>llQwing him* 
Well, they had a capital run, so they said :. Ihey* 
never had a. better run. in their lives ; met just 
by the Tomfool Tavem^ broke cover at Sawni^ 
GrosS) andkilledy B&eac a tremendous mn of one 
hour and twenty minutes, at Gander's. Green." 

The ladies did not remain any longer to enjoy 
tha benefit of fiirther stories of this thrilling kind; 
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for neither Angelica^ Miss Crockett^ nor myself, 
delighted in long stances after dinner, particnlarl j 
in the absence of wit or winning anecdote. So my 
sister immediately gave that indescribable warn- 
ing, which is something between a bow, a smile, 
a cough, and a look of astonished interrogation ; 
whereupon, after dipping of fingers in rose-water, 
drawing on of gloves, and edging back of chau«, 
we swept out of the room ; only delayed moment- 
arily by Mrs. Fenton dropping her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, after the usual fashion of stout ladies 
with little or no lap, and its being fished up by her 
plethoric neighbour the Major, not without much 
wheezing and grunting, and some danger to but- 
tons and braces. 

Returned once more to the drawing-room, while 
Mrs. Fenton and Miss Crockett chatted together, 
Angelica and I had much to talk about, a thousand 
questions to ask| and answer. I amused her with 
a description of Florence and her household cares, 
receiving in return a whole budget of news about 
Daundelyonn and the neighbourhood. 

Poor Uncle Edward was failing fast : his health 
was visibly worse than when I left him; his 
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memory was greatly affected ; and the care and 
anxiety he suffered about money matters had 
tried him sorely^ more so even than the death 
of Aunt Barbara. « 

" He may have felt that more deeply, but he 
shows this more openly I think," continued Ange- 
lica, sadly: ^^ and his is no uncommon case; the 
great misfortunes which fall upon us direct from 
the hand of God may sometimes break the heart, 
but seldom try the temper ; while the petty trials 
and troubles of daily life, coming as they do 
modified through the medium of man, ruin the 
temper, but never touch the heart." 

" That is very true," I replied ; " the effect 
of the former is at once to elevate and soften, 
while that of the latter is to debase and harden 
our natures." 

A. considerable pause in our conversation here 
ensued, and I could not help hearing what Miss 
Crockett and the Squire's wife were talking 
about. 

" Yes, my dear Miss Crockett," observed Mrs. 
Fenton, *' ten children must be a great trouble, 
as you may suppose. I'm sure sometimes I don't 
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know which way to tnni: and yet '^befie good 
chQdreii^ too; though I aay it, that ^honldnHi 

perhaps." 

" To bel^sure^" replied Miss Crockett, qnickl j, 
^^ children are a calanuiy when good, and a cnrse 
when bad; and bad are the hest^ Tm afraid: thej 
very much resemble children of a larger growth? 
it's human nature, my dear Ma'am, and we must 
go on never minding to the end of the chapter." 

*^ Never mending ? " exclaimed Mrs. Eentcm, who 
being rather deaf, had not quite caught the last 
few words distinctly. ^ I do assure you, my good 
lady, that I never cease mending J&om morning 
till night; it is nothing but sew, sew, sew, patch, 
patch, patch, from one week's end to the other: 
as to the socks and stockings, they are as fnH 
of holes as a colander. I am sure I mend two 
dozen pairs a day, if I] mend one; and I really 
sometimes go to bed, and dam all night through 
in my dreams." 

Oh, good gracious," replied the small listener, 

how glad I am that I'm a siugle woman : when- 
ever I feel inclined to repine because I didn't 
marry and am all alone in the world, I shall 
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think of your darning dreasnsy ;and bless my stars 
that I'm a spinster." 

*^Qh^ yon don't know what I have to go 
through/' continued Mrs. Eenton^ who, spoke with 
that disagreeably loud masal dra^ whidi deaf 
people so often inflict upon their hearers; '^Ihe 
physicking alone is enough to.tum one's hair grey. 
Powdere for Hany, and pills for Lucy, and drafts 
ibr Matilda^ and decoqtionfi for this child^ and i^ 
fuaioiss for that Prescriptions and plaisters^ lini- 
jnents and lotions, besides ointments and emhroca- 
tions; one child down with measles, and another 
Jaid up with a sprained ankle ; Johnny with the 
jnumps, and baby just vaocinated : I'm aure nobody 
need wish to be mother of ien.; you!r£ a lucky 
woman to have no one to look after but youorsel£" 

Here Angelica came to Wm Crockett's relief^ 
who took the vacant place by me. 

*'Well, my dear Sophie^" said she, kindly, **we 
shall be glad to have you back again among us; 
we don't get on so well without you, somehow, my 
love." 

*' I'm glad, and sorry both, to hear that, dear 
Miss Crockett.'' 
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** No, my child; you were wanted by Florence, 
no doubt, and you are wanted at home: but," 
continued the old lady, dropping her voice to 
a whisper, *' you are wanted here too." 

''Here!*' I exclaimed, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. 

^^ Yes, here : it's a fine house, isn't it ? and Ihis 
is a fine room, isn't it ? and we are all very fine 
people, or we think we are, and that's just as 
good ; but, Sophie, my dear, look round you ; 
there's a fault in the house, although it's so hand- 
some. Did you ever see any furniture which had so 
little expression ? Were you ever in such a mono- 
tonous room in your life ? What sort of e£fect do 
you suppose the constant living in such rooms and 
mixing exclusively with such people as we meet 
here to-night, would be likely to have upon a lively 
intellectual woman? My dear, it would drive her 
mad, melancholy mad; or kill her outright, by 
inducing nervous aflfections: particularly if her 
health were already broken. In spite of Angelica's 
kindness, and Sir Brutus' hospitality, I never 
spend a week here without feeling stale: what 
must it be for Aer ? " 
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*' She does not look well, does she, Miss 
Crockett? " I inquired. 

"How can she, my dear, when she suflFers 
a martyrdom from neuralgia in both head and 
face ? She never complains or makes a fuss ; it 
would not be like her to do so ; and she never 
gives way: down, early and up late, and keeping 
her establishment in order. Did you ever see 
such beautiful order in any house ? But think, 
my dear, of the daily struggle it must be 1 
What a fiery trial to do all this with pain 
gnawing- at your cheek-bones like a tiger; no 
Wonder that she looks ill ! " 

Perhaps Angelica had not the power of extract- 
ing amusement or inculcating advice which Miss 
Crockett possessed; for, upon some pretext or 
other, she passed in a few moments over to the 
other side of the room. Mrs. Fenton, being left 
alone, immediately arose and joined us, just arriv- 
ing in time to catch the last few words spoken ; 
and these she misinterpreted as having been ad- 
dressed, to me. 

" Lor I Miss Crockett," she observed, " I think 
I never saw Miss Denne looking better.** 

VOL. m. 
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I was not saying that Miss Denixe looked ill, 
repKed Miss Crockett, " but that Lady Beaverie 
looks far from well." 

'^Oh, I beg pardon; yes, indeed, LadyBau* 
verie does look care-worn and anxious : the charge 
of such a large establishment must be a great 
undertakings and to keep it so beautifully as she 
does too I And how is Mrs. Grrey> Miss Denne ? 
it is an age since I saw her. Has she a nice 
bouse? and is she as good a manager aa h^ 
sister ? " 

I could not help laughing as I rq^lied — 

** Oh dear, no I my sister Flor«ftce is a very 
different person. She» aSi you know, married a 
poor clergyman, and Im a l«rge famfly com- 
pressed into a very small house.. I cannot say 
much in praise of their present estabUshment,* 
though Florence seems quite content with it." 

^'Ay, ay," replied Mrs. Fenttm,. with a snp* 
pressed yawn, ^ some marry &r love and some 
for money, and if they are not quite as comfort- 
able or as happy as their neighbours, they must 
just make the best of it ; ^ as, they make their bed 
so they must lie in it.'" 



Aecizst^iied as I was to Miss Crockett's eccen* 
tdcities;. I was: mft panepared &r the eflEect of 
poor Mrs. Fesrix>n's aphorism vpon her^ no wild 
cat crver fsptdaag tipon iis parej witk greater fero- 
city tbaa sber did upon that haimiess inatron. 

^ Mr& FentoEt^ Ma'am," shcr exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, ^' I ask you^ as the. mother of a. large 
£aamLj, how jon cut jtistifjr jourself for qnotmg 
such an olyectioiiable r«flectk>ar! " 

Mrs. Fenton quite quailed beneath the inq&d 
r^oftehi. 

"Yes> Ma'am» I knoiw what you woidd say: 
it is a proverb* I am: qnsiie awaxe of the (act, 
my dear MadaiSEii: ili is> one aar oM as tise hiil% 
peirhaps eTen oUfor; b«t kt me telL yosc that 
there is a daas ctf prtwerbs eminently cakulated 
to m&lead iiie mind and eni^yata: tfaa body ;. this 
is one instaiice — ^A^ yom xaakB your bed so. yon 
must lie in it ' — moiisto>aa I It is. one e£ those 
most ridkdoua of aU exploded sas^s with whidi 
unreflecting people diltite liheir frivolities.. Ad- 
nutting yoor bed to be badly made> what ia there 
to prevent youi getting up easi remaking it ? Or 
if you conaid^ it as a question hr the conduct 

2 
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of Ufe, why, if you hare made an uncomfort- 
able moral bed, should you remain in it? Why 
not set about correcting the error ? I hate such 
common-places. It is quite as silly and insuffer- 
able as that other maxim, which pronounces it to 
be ^A long lane that has no turning,' which would 
seem to advise every one to go maundering on 
between two hedges instead of boldly leaping 
one or the other, and so getting out of the 
difficulty." 

Mrs. Fenton looked aghast at this sudden out- 
burst of Miss Crockett's ; she settled her dress, 
smoothed her lace, counted the sticks in her fan, 
and seemed generally uncomfortable. She was, in 
fact, in that peculiar state which she herself would 
under other circumstances have called " a taking," 
when the door opened and admitted the gentlemen 
from the dining-room ; upon which she waddled 
off, glad of the opportunity to escape from a 
perilous predicament by joining her husband. 

^*Dear Miss Crockett," said I, "you have 
frightened Mrs. Fenton ; poor woman, she ." 

*'I know very well what you are going to 
«ay," replied Jenny Wren, " but that woman is 
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a fool — ^a well-meaning, inveterate fool, and she 
^ was going to indulge us with a series of those 
wonderful remarks called proverbs. My love, I 
dislike them beyond measure; they positively 
disagree with me : they are almost as irritating to 
my system," said she, half laughing, "as our 
old friend King Solomon himself, so I nipped 
them in the bud, Sophie, my dear." 

Whist and wine and water wound up the 
evening, at the close of which Mrs. Fenton took 
her departure, under the shelter of a black silk 
calash as large as a carriage-hood. The remain- 
ing guests soon followed. Tired with my long 
journey and the somewhat tedious soiree which 
followed it, I was heartily glad to say " Good-night," 
and find myself ensconced among the pillows of 
a most luxurious bed, comforted by the conviction 
that "Aunt Sophie" might lie there in peace 
until a reasonable hour in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

'FOR ONCE TOO iLATE. 

" I've waked and slept tbrough many niglits and days 
Since thea,-~^ut BtiU that day will catch my breath 
Like a nightmare. There sre fatal days, indeed. 
In which the fibrous years have taken root 
So de^ly, that they quiver to their tops 
Whene'er you stir the dust of such a day." 

E. B. BSOWNING. 

*^What is the matter with Fuss?" said Miss 
Crockett, as, dressed for dinner, we were seated 
together in the drawing-room. ** See how he is 
scratching and whining at the door I " 

" Quiet, Fuss, quiet," I cried ; *^ if Sir Brutus 
sees you scratching his velvet pile carpets after 
that fashion, you will be exiled to the stables, little 
doggie. There, be off as fast as you can;" and, 
as I opened the door, away went Fuss helter- 
skelter, while I returned to my seat beside Miss 
Crockett. 
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Has anydiing been heard of Harold? or 
has he written since I have been away? I 
ha^e not ventured to mention his name here." 

** No, my love ; no one has heard from him; bnt 
a coasin of udne, just returned fiom Oatifemia^ 
declares that he met him in titie street at Sacra- 
B^nto in a very oatiandish garb, with a long 
basfay beard ; bnt, on accosting him, he denied 
all knowledge of such a place as Daundelyonn, 
and said Ins name was Henry Ditchfield." 

** Could it have been Harold? The initials 
are &b same. Did he seem in good circum* 
stances?" 

<^My cousin said that he looked ragged and 
wretched enough," replied Miss Crockett, ^but 
that goes lor nothing out there, you know. He 
seemed to have plenty of money at his com- 
aificnd, a&d was last seen, surrounded by half- 
a^ozen rough subjects like himself, drinking 
champagne out of a bucket There's that tire- 
some d(^ at the door again ; do let him in, my 
dear." 

As I did so. Fuss watered panting and breath- 
less. I bade him £e down, and he obeyed. 
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We continued to talk of Haxold^ and then of 
Eric. 

'^What news from Michael Angelo?" asked 
Miss Crockett. 

" Excellent," said I ; " here is a long letter I 
received from him whilst at Whirlingham, in 
which he gives glowing accounts of his success 
and prospects. He has sold several pictures at 
very high prices, and has orders for more than 
he knows how to execute. I'll read what he 
says : — 

*^* You and your sisters will go down to posterity 
(I am too modest to say that you will be immor- 
talized), for I have reproduced your well-remem- 
bered faces in all sorts of subjects. Florence has 
been idealized into a languishing Dudu, and 
swarthy Cleopatra, * brow bound with [^burning 
gold ; ' she has figured as an Italian peasant girl, a 
Boman Empress, a Circassian slave. You have 
been depicted as an inspired Sappho, a Lurley, a 
penitent Magdalen, a Circe, and a Cassandra. 
While Angelica (I beg pardon, Lady Bouverie) has 
been an Eve tempted by the serpent, a Una, a fair 
Geraldine, and a Margaret to Count Max's Faust. 



1 
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** * The latter amiable individaal has been here 
for some time studying art and nature^ and sigh* 
ing and smoking over his vain efforts to copy 
my Sappho ; which, without flattering either you 
or myself, I may say that I consider my best 
picture. 

*' * Having raised enough money by the sale of 
these small sketches, for they are little more, to 
keep the coffee-pot boiling and to purchase mac- 
caroni enough to last a month, besides sending 
a small cheque to dear old Daddy, (but let this be 
a secret between us), I am now rewarding myself 
by painting' a larger and more finished picture, 
^ The Metempsychosis of Psyche.* As yet I have 
only completed the outline and general design ; 
some part of the back-ground is got in, and 
the face of Psyche, in which I have again taken 
Angelica, with some slight modification, as my 
model. And, if I may believe Max, I have 
succeeded in portraying a face and form lovely 
enough to have won Love's own fickle deity into 
fetering himself with the shackles of marriage. 
She is soaring upwards, her newly fledged butter- 
fly wings are defined against a purple sky, the 
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starry wreatk of Ifiiaiortality is on her brow. 
Far below in gathering twilight lies, or is to 
lie, the est&i but a radiant ^unid mjrsteriovB 
light £ro]ii above is Ssdling on her face, reveal- 
ing the lambent Ittstre of her violet eyes, and 
streaking her wavy hair with gold^a light. 
Pardon me^ dear&st Coz, if I grow enthusiastic 
and incoherent about my picture, for w« artists 
are a weak vain race, and I mean this to 
be, and know it will be, my master-piece. I 
widi yon could see it. Soph ; the glow of light 
and love which fires her cheek, the liquid lustre 
ei her eye, the affluence of youlb and health 
and ha{^[mies6, above all the glorious halo of 
ImmortaKty I 

^ * Even allowing for a Irifle of flattery, I am sure 
Angelica would be gratified by the way in which 
I have introduced her in my chef (FoBteorey and Sir 
Brutus would b-eak through his ordinary dread 
of mod^n art for once, and offer its weight in gdd 
£&r my exquisite Psyche I ' " 

^' Is it not detighl&d," exclaimed Mss Oockett^ 
**to see any one so 1horoi:^hly devoted to his 
art as Eric seems to be? I think I must take 
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to paintii^ myself. There's that tiresome dog 
scratching to be let <mt again; do open the 
door for him. I think he wants Angelica." 

" There, Fnss,*' said I, angrily, once more tjpen- 
ing the door ; " now go about your business, and 
don^ come heare any more." 

Fuss looked up at me for a moment with a 
piteous expression, gave a dismal little bowl, and 

scutded away " with his tail between his legs. 
Don't you think Angelica is looking better 
to-day ? " asked Miss Crockett. 

"Yes," I replied; "I Ihink this is one ^f her 
good days ; but she looks pale aond thin." 

*^But," added Miss Crockett, '^ I don*t like 
those neuralgic padns ; the more so that she ^ys 
80 little about them." 

" Angdica," I remarked, ^ is on© of those reti- 
cent, undemonstrative persons who never com- 
plain, striSer what they may. Eric used to call 
her the concentrated essence ef self-control. I 
sm afrwl that her bright colour is at times 
more the ftxsh of pain ihan the bloom of health." 

" My dear Sophie, I have occasicmally thought 
so too ; but she has recently been so well, so 
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mucli like Iier old self, that I hoped she was 
fast losing those horrid pains. Has she medical 
advice ? Does Sir Brutus know that she suffers ?** 

" No, certainly not ; and she would never for- 
give my teUing him." 

^^ Hark ! here he comes ; let us change the sub- 
ject for the present.'' 

*^What a capital number this is of Slack-- 
woody Miss Crockett," said I, changing my tone, 
as Sir Brutus, undeniably got up for dinner, 
entered the room. 

Greetings to Miss Crockett were followed by 
the usual meteorological conjectures and asser- 
tions, without which no Englishman seems capable 
of commencing any conversation. 

" Remarkably seasonable weather this ; crops 
fine, and the glass rising : remarkably seasonable 
indeed. I rode over this morning to inspect the 
model cottages, and they are getting on favour- 
ably, I may say famously. And I have a piece 
of good news for Angelica; the subscription list 
for the schools, about which she was so anxious, is 
closed at last, so they will be commenced forth- 
with. Down, Fuss; down, sir." This was ad- 
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dressed to poor Fuss, who had stolen in again 
with his master. 

** Angelica showed me the site you have so 
generously given for these schools, as we drove 
over yesterday," I observed; "a healthy breezy 
situation, quiet yet not too remote, just such a 
place as is best suited for a school." 

" Yes," added Sir Brutus, with a gratified smile : 
^^yes; I think the situation all that can be de- 
sired. Lady Bouverie selected it herself. She 
has such good taste and judgment that we could 
not go far wrong in following out her sugges- 
tions. Can that clock be right? It wants only 
five minutes to the dinner hour." 

Miss Crockett consulted her watch. 

**Yes, Sir Binitus, it is right; at least, it is 
only three minutes too slow by my repeater." 

" Very strange," murmured Sir Brutus. " Down, 
Fuss, down. I never knew Lady Bouverie so 
late before ; ah, well, there are still five minutes 
to spare. She is so extremely punctual, some- 
thing unusual has detained her no doubt." 

• 

" Some poor person in distress," I suggested. 
" Very possibly," replied Sir Brutus ; " she is 
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sore to be here dkectlj* I sow Mr.. Fent(»L t<>- 
day,'' he contmned; ^^his little boj Greorge hat 
the meaBles: Mnu Fentoa pardciilarly wished us 
to know it^ Sophie^ that dog will certaialj tear 
jour flounces; go away directly^ Fuss : down, sir ;'' 
asid again appealing to the clock, his own waldbi» 
and Miss Crockett's repeater for confimiationy'he 
raiiher peevishly retnxned to the subject of Ai^e- 
lica's tardinesBk 

^Ernest used to deckre," said I, trying to 
divert his thon^tft from dinner and dilatoriness^ 
'^that hearing Mr& Fenton talk sonaded very 
much Hke a person reading from Buchan's.Dof- 
mestic Medicine." 

" Hush I " said Sir Brotos^ ^^ here comes Ange- 
lica at last. No : humph ! — ^very curious; I never 
knew her so late before." 

^^Tes," said Miss Crockett, still endeavouring 
to div^ his thoughts; ^^ Ernest's remarks are 
very just: her last novrity is Ihe * PerennialPill;* 
she became quite poetical about it on Wednes^ 
day." 

''That is the stable clock striking &0 half- 
hour, I think," said Sir Brutus; "how very 
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stainge ttda fbigetfolBess of Angelica's isu I 
am afraid soisbethiiig nnpleasuit must luire 
Iiai^p^i^d. She is not ill surely? Sbe has not 
cami^aiiiecl of being luiwell to-day^ has she ? " 
Now^ my dear Sir Bns£as»" aakl Miss Cxodkett» 

you really amuse me^ GrartaiBly Lady Bouvme 
i& an exeeptioo to tiie genital rule ; ber {mncta- 
ality aad regularity are amazing: yet she is &^ 
luaman^ and may mistake the haiar; her own 
watch may have gone wrong, or &to{^ed> or a 
thousaod little things m3>y haye oceiuTed to ddlay 
her. Your astonidiment, however, shows me how 
wondarfidly pmictual she must always be that 
a delay of half an hour, for onee m a way,, 
should positiTely alaanm you." 

^'Solely on her account I assmre you, Miss 
Crockett," replied Sir Brutus. *^ She is indeed 
amiraele: one of a thousand. She knows my, 
perhaps feolisb, love of order and regularity, and 
has been good enough to qml me by humouring 
it to the utmost. Indeed she spoils me in every- 
thing — everything;" eontinxied Sir Brutus, show* 
ii^ more enthusiasm than he often allowed him- 
self to evince; and which was tbemoare surprising. 
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when the circumstances were considered. '^From 
the day of our marriage until now, I can con- 
scientiously say that she has never needlessly 
contradicted or thoughtlessly annoyed me; she 
has studied my tastes, humoured my temper, and 
accommodated herself cheerfully to my habits. She 
has been the delight of my life, the ornament to 
my name, and the pride of my heart : never had 
a man a better wife, truer friend, or more charm- 
ing companion. I speak thus freely to you both," 
said Sir Brutus, rather apologising for his un- 
wonted warmth, " because I know you have loved 
her from your youth up, and are as pleased to 
hear her praised as I am to praise her." 

" Fuss, go find your mistress, boy ; hie ! good 
dog. Seek her out ; tell her we are waiting 
dinner." 

Sir Brutus opened the door once more, and, 
in his unusual excitement, actually forgot to shut 
it again. Poor Sir Brutus ! he seldom gave way 
to enthusiasm; so seldom indeed, that no one 
except his very great intimates gave him credit 
for any ; Miss Crockett and myself were therefore 
as pleased as we were surprised at the frank 
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admission he had just made: indeed I was wonder- 
ing what could have led him into such a train 
of thought and expression, when the solution 
followed, 

"I would not have anyone to dinner to-day 
besides ourselves," continued he, " because as this 
is my birthday, I thought for once we should be 
happier as a quiet small family party: Miss 
Crockett I consider quite as one of the family." 

Sir Brutus' birthday! and Angelica not to 
have even remotely hinted at that being the cause 
of our present meeting. His birthday 1 it had come 
upon us without our being prepared with one 
word of congratulation or token of remem-* 
brance. ' 

We both felt guilty ; I read it in Miss Crockett's 
face, and she was the more confounded by reason 
of the compliment Sir Brutus had paid her. 

"What w the matter with that dog? here he 
is again. Is he going into a fit 7 " 

Fuss's conduct certainly warranted the suppo- 
sition, for after running round and round the 
room with his tongue out, uttering short barks, 
little dismal howls, and Exhibiting every symptom 

VOL. ni. D 
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of canine alarm and distress, he ended by seizing 
me violently by tike skirt, and palling me with all 
the force yet remaining in his almost toothless 
jaws, towards the door. 

'^Pass is as impatient as I am," observed Sir 
Brutus; '^the old &Uow knows hb mistress is 
late, and does not approve of it at all: really,. 
Sophie, I cannot help thinking some&ing very 
unusual has detained your sister; such a delay 
never occurred before; she would surdiy have 
sent to say ^ 

^^ Let me go and see what is the matter," said 
I, catching the infecticHi of uneasiness, if not 
alarm ;/^ in the meantime. Miss Crockett, do tell 
Sir Brutus about Eric's pictures." 

On quitting the drawing-room, I remarked the 
butler in somewhat earnest cimversation with two 
footmeUk 

"What is the mattw, Crawford?" I asked, 
addressing the rather stately and picturesque old 
man. " Is atnything wrong? " 

" Oh^ no, madson, nothing ; I am only uncertain 
how to a:ct : dinner has been ready a Joog time^ 
and is getdng cold* Sir Brutus is so very par* 
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ticular about hot soup ; but still her ladyship is 
not in the drawing-room." 

" Stay a moment longer, Crawford," said I ; 
" I am going to call Lady Bouverie down. Possi- 
bly her watch has stopped, or something of that 
kind." I ran upstairs, poor old Fuss by my side. ' 

The great staircase was lighted as usual, but 
the long gallery, into which the principal bed- 
rooms opened, was comparatively dim. Over 
Angelica's door, which was at the very end, hung 
a lamp, a huge pink glass globe, which looked like 
a fiery ball in the surrounding gloom. Most 
of the doors in this gallery or corridor were either 
wide open or ajar ; hers was closed. At the top 
of the stairs I met Marsh, her maid, who looked 
exceedingly astonished at seeing me. 

** Bless me. Miss Denne, is that you ? How you 
started me. What can be the matter, that you 
have left the dining-room ? " 

** I have not left the dining-room. Marsh ; we 
have not gone into dinner yet: we are waiting 
for Lady Bouverie. Why doesn't she come 
down?" 

Come down, Miss," ejaculated the maid, look^- 
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ing puzzled, "why surely she's gone down long 
ago : she's been dressed this half-hour." 

" Where is she then ? " I asked^ becoming really 
alarmed* 

** In her room. Miss : at least I left her there 
when she finished dressing. Look at the dog, Miss." 

Again ! the dog, again ! What connection could 
Fuss's manner possibly have with Angelica's being 
late for dinner? And yet it suddenly became linked 
with it, and acquired the force of a presentiment. 

Sick at heart, and shuddering at what I knew 
not, I mustered courage and walked firmly up the 
long gallery, but my breath came hot and fast as I 
approached the door of Angelica's room, which 
was closed, and had suddenly become invested 
with so much of mystery. 

Fuss scratched, and snorted, and whined at 
it violently ; no token of response, however, met 
the old favourite's greeting. 

"She must have gone down, then, after all," 
I remarked, half unconsciously, as I reached the 
door ; ** and yet where can she have gone ? " 

With beating heart I knocked, and knocked 
again; I called her by name; no reply was 
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accorded ; I tried the door ; it was locked : locked ! 
why locked ? What significance attends the lock- 
ing of a door ! how much mystery does that little 
act create I — ^what dread, what suspense, what 
agony, all by the turning of a key ! 

"Marsh," said I, nervously, to the trembling 
maid, ^^ the door is locked ; run at once for help : 
she must have fainted. Gall Sir Brutus: tell 
Crawford to bring something to force the door 
with, and send for Sir James Carnegie and Dr. 
Blount.*' 

Away flew Marsh ; Aere was something in her 
step which made me fancy she was glad to in- 
crease the distance between herself and the door. 
A few moments only could have elapsed before 
help arrived, during which I listened eagerly, and 
thought more than once that I heard the leaves of 
a book being turned over ; I tried to call Angelica 
gently, but my heart beat so that I failed in the 
effort. And then I thought that perhaps I had 
acted precipitately, and that, after all, she might 
have been so fatigued with exercise and dressing 
that she had fallen asleep ; but if so, why was the 
door locked ? 
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Marsh's summons was instantly answered by 
a crowd of terrified servants trooping up the 
staircase^ headed by Sir Brutus and Miss Crockett 

" What is this, Sophie ? " cried my brother-in- 
law, rushing towards me. 

" The door ! the door I " I replied ; " I cannot 
open the door ; " and even in that second of time 
the terrible thought of what we might see when 
the door was opened flashed across my mind. 

"Here, sir," exclaimed Crawford, arriving 
breathless with a tool-basket, "let me try: per- 
haps I can force back the lock ; " and with trem- 
bling fingers the old man hunted among the 
odds and ends for some implement to pick it 
with. 

"No, Crawford, no," shouted Sir Brutus, 
"there is no time for that; stand back, all of you: 
take up the dog; now, stand back ; " and gathering 
his force for one tremendous effort, he flung his giant 
bulk aad clenched fists against the panels, which 
creaked and spUt beneath his enormous strength 
and weight. Again and again he hurled himself 
against it, but with no avail. Miss Crockett 
having, during the suspense, recovered something 
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of her presence of mind, now rushed into the 
adjoining bed-room, and returning with a heavy 
poker thrust it into his torn and bleeding 
hands. 

A few strokes of this homely but powerful 
instrument forced in sufficient of the panel to enable 
Crawford to insert his hand and unbolt the door. 
After all our frantic efforts and breathless anxiety 
to gain an entrance, there was a moment's pause 
before the boldest ventured to enter the chamber. 

None of us perhaps could have defined precisely 
what it was that we so dreaded to see : vague mis- 
givings, uncertain ghastly thoughts, perhaps death, 
perhaps catalepsy, perhaps sleep: and yet how 
could sleep he passible amid such a storm of blows^ 
and ejaculations ? 

On entering the room everything appeared to bp 
in its usual order. Candles burned on the toilette 
table; all was peaceful, luxurious, and orderly. 
Amid the cushions of a large arm-chair there sat 
Angelica, before the dressing-table ; her head had 
fidlen back gently, her eyes were closed, her lips 
slightly parted. She was in evening costume, her 
rich silk robes spread around her; a costly jewel> 
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Sir Brutus' present on that very morning, flashed 
upon her breast. Alas ! its still lustre was un- 
broken by any beating of the heart below : save 
for her ominous paleness and pinched features, we 
might have thought she slept ; but never yet did 
sleep disguise itself beneath that deathlike aspect 

" Merciftd God, what is all this ? " exclaimed 
Sir Brutus, seizing Angelica's hand. 

" Sir Brutus," said Miss Crockett, " pray send 
the servants away, and let us relieve her of her 
dress and get her into bed." 

While Sir Brutus ordered the room to be 
cleared. Miss Crockett and myself set to work to 
restore animation ; the application of eau de 
Cologne, smelling-^alts, and the rubbing of her 
hands proving inefiectual. Sir Brutus rushed off 
for ftirther stimulants. In the meantime, one 
sweep of Miss Crockett's penknife had cut every 
lace and string of my poor sister's dress. We 
wrapped her in a morning gown, and lifted her 
into bed. Yet stronger restoratives were adminis- 
tered, but in vain: not a tinge of colour from 
returning circulation rewarded our efforts. 

Our only hope now rested upon the arrival of 
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the doctors. Suppose neither should be at home I 
Our attention was suddenly arrested from tend- 
ing Angelica by a sharp, short exclamation from 
Sir Brutus, who, aided by Marsh, was searching 
on the dressing-table for something (God knows 
what) to administer. 

** Good heavens 1 what can be the meaning of 
this ?" he exclaimed, at the same time holding up 
a small glass bottle labelled '^ Laudanum — Poison." 
It was stopperless, and, though empty, still bore 
evident traces of having very recently been filled 
with that drug. "Merciftil powers, what can 
this mean?" gasped Sir Brufus, in a tone of 
extreme mental agony. " Where is the stopper ? 
Sophie, where is the stopper of this bottle? 
What can be the meaning of all this mystery and 
horror?" 

I searched for a few moments, and found it 
among the cushions of the chair in which poor 
Angelica had sat 

At this juncture Sir James Carnegie arrived ; 
all that had been done seemed to meet with his 
approval. But [I remember that an attempt was 
made on his part to get us to leave the room. 
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Be the worst what it might, we were lesolyed to 
know it ; so, our very souls sickening with excess 
of apprehension, we stayed and watdied his 
proceedings. A casual finger on the pnlse, a 
hand passed over the heart, and a grave glance 
at Sir Brutus, were all the indications needed to 
reveal the truth. 

Not a word was uttered ; but, passing his arm 
within that of my brother-in-law, the doctor drew 
him out of the room^ and they passed down 
stairs. 

Miss Crockett and myself suspected the truth ; 
although, when left alone, hoping against hope, 
and unwilling to give up all as lost, we silently 
continued to chafe the fast chilling hands and 
feet 

This agonizing operation was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Dr. Blount, who, 
with that air of command sometimes assumed 
by the old medical friend of a £Eimily in cases 
of emergency, desired our immediate attendance 
on Sir Brutus in the drawing - room. He 
would do all that was necessary for Lady Bou- 
verie. 
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All that was necessary ! Yes, how little was 
needed now I — ^to compose her for the grave. 

Under the pressure of excitement, and the 
bewilderment of despair, my mind became, as 
nsual, microscopic. The brass stair-rods I re- 
marked were larger than is usual in most houses, 
and the tips of the leaves in the iron scroll- 
work of the balustrades were gold — a fact I 
had not before noticed, for which I felt angry 
with myseE 

Passing the dining-room, I saw the untouched 
birthday dinner stiU waiting. 

Crawford, the only servant in the hall, silently 
ushered us into the drawing-room, and closed the 
door after us. 

This apartment was almost in darkness; two 
wax tapers on. the mantel-piece threw a dim 
watery reflection on the mirror, the fire had gone 
out, and the air felt chilly. Sir James Carnegie 
advanced to meet us; and, extending his hand, 
gave each of ours a very kind and gentle pres- 
sure, expressive at once of sympathy and protec- 
tion. He then returned to Sir Brutus, who sat on 
the sofa in stony abstractedness, with Fuss in his 
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lap, looking eagerly into the cold« cavernous 
ashes of the fireless grate ; perhaps finding therein 
an affinity with his own thoughts *which a blazing 
hearth would not have afforded. 

" This terrible visitation," observed Sir James 
Carnegie, after a painful pause — I felt that 
he was only going to tell us what we knew 
already but too well, still his manner was so 
gentle and feeling that I hoped he might be able 
to invest our misery with a milder aspect — " the 
distressing suddenness of this mournful event 
renders it necessary—" he was continuing, when 
Sir Brutus, in a voice hoarse, husky, paralytic — 
a voice so utterly changed that it was tmrecog- 
nisable, a change from which for the rest of his 
life it never recovered — ^said — 

** Sophie, it is better you should know the 
worst at once. Sir James Carnegie thinks it his 
duty to tell you that it has pleased — ^no— -I 
mean — ^thinks it better to inform you that, from 
the suddenness of this most awfiil — event — a 
judicial inquiry — ^a— a — a— coroner's inquest must 
necessarily be held." 

A coroner's inquest I I had heard vaguely of 
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such inqniries : I had seen notices in the news- 
papers of such investigations; but they were 
almost always connected with misery, want, 
ignorance, or sudden deaths the result of fright- 
ful accidents. What possible connection could 
such a proceeding have with poor Angelica and 
her luxurious home at Freshfield ? 

Then, whilst occupied with these melancholy 
surmises, came stealing over my memory those 
heart-rending lines of poor Hood — 

" Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled. 
Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world." 

The moon shone brightly on that harrowing 
night: pale, placid moon, mother of thought, 
parent of high imaginings. While on her silent 
course across the heavens, what aching hearts and 
sleepless eyes watched her slow passage from the 
windows at Freshfield ! 

A proud and reserved nature, suddenly thrown 
back upon itself, deprived of the one sole object 
of its love, its confidence, and its pride. 

A sister, left to mourn the loss of one more 
loving heart and kindred tie. 
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How fast was that once wide circle narrowing, 
which but a few short years since had left their 
wild outlandish dwelling ^'in that kingdom hy 
the sea ! " 

The mists of earth had risen, enveloping man 
and aU his misery in haae and obscnrity; butthe 
glorious vault of heaven showed clear and blue, 
until the wondering eje almost presumed to pene- 
trate the mystery of space. 

Dear, dead Angelica ! where, amid that starry 
vastness, was your spirit wandering? 

Then those words of consolation came gently to 
my memory, " In my Father's house are many 
mansions ; " — ^then, at last, I slept. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



DE PROPUimiS. 

** The face that in the monuiig sun 
We thought so wondrous fair. 
Hath &ded, ere its course was run. 

Beneath its golden hair. 

* * * ' * 

But not where the death prayer is said 

The lifB of life departs : 
The body in the grave is laid. 

The beauty in our hearts.** 

WiLSOfN. 



Dbbad at the thought of leaving my room^ dread 
of meetiiig Sir Brutus^ seized me in the morning, 
and I turned to the prospect of communion with 
Mias Crockett with gladness. Her practical mind 
and strong sense were pillars of support against 
which I could recline fearlessly. 

^^Has Sir Brutus left his room yet. Marsh?" 
I inquired of the maid^ who pale^ and with eyes 
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red with weeping, came to assist me in dress- 
ing. 

^^ Yes, Miss ; Sir Brutas has been down a long 
time, and has gone out" 

"Out! Marsh; why, where can he have 
gone ? ^ 

" I don't know. Miss, I am sure ; he is about the 
grounds somewhere, I suppose." 

« Is Miss Crockett up ? " 

"Yes, Miss; she is nearly dressed: I offered 
to help her, but she said she did not want any 
help." 

" Well, go and ask if I can speak to her." 

" Miss Crockett wiQ be glad to see you as soon 
as you are ready," was the speedy answer. 

Concluding a hasty toilette, I hastened to Jenny 
Wren's room, where I found her busily occupied 
in writing notes to all Sir Brutus' friends, telling 
them of what had happened. 

" My dear," said she, " nothing offends me so 
Inuch as to receive lithographed intimations of a 
misery of this kind; that is why I am writing 
these notes." 

" Sir Brutus has gone out^ dear Miss Crockett 
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I remarked ; *^ where can he have gone ? I dread 
to think what he may do." 

'' You dread that he will make away with him- \ 

self, my dear^ I suppose," ' 

^^ Yes^ Miss Crockett, I do dread it ; the thought 
has crossed my mind." 

*' There is no fear of that," was her reply; 

*^ he is too strong-minded. It is far more likely that 
he has gone off* to his attorney about altering his 
will, before the world is awake to notice him: 
^mething he let drop in conversation last night 
makes me think so." 

*' Alter his will I what, already. Miss Crockett ? " 

" Yes, my dear ; Sir Brutus is just the man to 
do so ; or he may have gone to inquire when the 
<;oroner's inquest will be held: in all cases of sudden 
•death, a coroner's inquest must be held." 

"What! here? Will they come here to see 
Angelica ? — ^how horrible 1 " 

" Yes, my dear ; it must be done : they niust see 
her." 

''Have you written to poor Uncle Edward, 
Misa Crockett ? " 

'' I am writing now to break the news to him ad> 

VOL. m. X 
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well as I can9''was the leplj; ^bnt it is yerj 
difficult; and most pabfbl : better perhi^ thst I 
shmilddo so tlum yon." 

'^ You are indeed a firiend: I conld not do iL 
Jfufl we go down to break&st ? " 

*' Gertainlj, mj love, certainlj; tiowerer littk 
coBsdatiiMi onr conyersation may afford Sir Bm- 
tos, onr presence will be some relief to hii*i: 
perhaps he may wish to advise witii ns as to ^ 
fntnre*'' 

Having finished her notes, we desoooded to» 
gether^ and fonnd Sir Brutus sitting befiwe the fire 
with a newspaper in Ins hands, apparently engaged 
in reading the births, deaths, and marriages. He 
at once placed the paper on tiie table and arose to 
greet ns, extending his hand, whidi trembled ex* 
ceedingly, at the same time begging ns, in a fear* 
inlly husky voice, to be seated. 

Miss Crockett immediately placed herself in 
poor Angdica^s vacant chair, and spoke cheerfully 
in reply, but I found it impossible to articulate on^ 



Sir Brutus, however, kissed me kindly ; it was 
ike firBt,*aiid I believe the last kiss» he ever gave 
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to any of our faaiily^ his poor dead wife ex* 
cepted. 

" I have been oat this momii^ akeadyj" he ob- 
served : ^^ in the midst of health and vigour we 
are in death; I know not who may next be sum- 
moned; I have therefore be^ to my attorney t0 
give him directions as to the arrangement of my 
affairs^ and to make inquiry also as to the in* 
v^tigatioQ which is to take phbce aoeording to 
law." 

All this was said firmly5 clearly, calmly^ aaoid 
without a pause,, as by one who had resolved to 
aet a bold> brave part» despite the agcmy it cost 

** Sophie," said he, "you will take everything 
ihad was Angelica's^ except the necklace I gave 
her only yestorday at this time; that is to remain 
with me. Ton will distribute the things as you 
thiuk she would have wished, had sfa^ been spared 
time to have done so herself. Miss Crockett," he 
contmned, " you will, I am sure, take charge of my 
house for the preset : I shall consider it an act of 
^reat kindness in you to do sOb" 

Certainly, Sir Brutus; I am glad to be of any 

E 2 
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IService, however smallj and I have ventured to 
write several notes this morning.'* 

" That is very good of yon. Miss Crockett; very 
thoughtful of yon : I had quite forgotten that'* 

How different is the effect of sorrow upon dif- 
ferent minds. I could not eat : I doubt if I could 
have raised a' cup to my lips ; while Sir Brutus 
ate voraciously, and then retired to his library. 

** You see," said Miss Crockett, ** I was not mis- 
taken as to Sir Brutus' object in going out so early 
this morning." 

"Yes; but, my dear friend, it seems very 
strange, does it not, to remember such things at 
such a time ? I could not have 4lone so, even if 
I had thought of it." 

** My dear, I judged Sir Brutus by myself: it is 
exactly what I should have done, or have wished 
to do under similar circumstances, and I mis- 
read your character very much if you would not 
have done the same* There is nothing repug- 
nant to the deepest feeling in this: a month 
hence it might be impossible, but at present 
the blow has stunned his heart rather than 
bewildered his judgment. He felt that he 
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ought to set his house in order^ and he has 
done so promptljj and without conceahnent or 

pretence. 

* « # * # 

"You had better not leave your room until 
I send for you^ my dear^" said Miss Crockett, as 
she came to me^ where I was sitting in moody 
abstraction^ thinking of all the terrors that had 
happened, and wondering what would next be- 
&11 us and who might next be summoned 
away, 

"Ohl Miss Crockett,** I inquired, suddenly 
starting up^ "what has happened? do, pray, tell 
mel" 

'f Nothing, my dear, has happened; but the 
inquest will be held shortly, and unless you 
remain quiet here you might perhaps meet 
the men upon the stairs. I will attend to 
everything." 

This announcement only seemed to render my 
sense of hearing instantly more acute. " The men 
on the stairs I " I remembered how the men had 
moved about the house in Park Lane when my 
poor mother was carried to her grave* Pre-. 
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sently there was a ring at the hall bell^ then 
d stealthy treading of many feet> and a sup- 
pressed whisper or two as they passed on to- 
wards poor Angelica's room^ and then a long 
pause. 

I tried to shut out all sounds^ all sense of what 
was around me; and though I partially suc- 
ceeded5 the thought would keep recurring of 
what she would feel if she could know to wbat 
she was subjected^ I raised my head^ which I had 
buried in the pillows of my couch ; all was silent : 
all was over. I sprang up: I would go to Miss 
Crockett; nay^ I must go to her: I could not 
bear to think she was ahne; that I should nevBr 
behold her sweet face again. I half opened my 
diiMXy when the mumiur of distant voices reached 
me> and I shrsmk back involuntarily, as Aer 
door— ^tfae closed door at which we had waited 
so long and listened so anxiously — opened. 

The low hum of whispering voices again be- 
came audible and passed by me, tht^ died away» 
A faint echo of distant footfidls succeeded; the 
hall door was shut—all was silence ; one moment 
nifore, and with a rustling of silk, and a quick 
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pattering of feet, Mbs Crocket rushed into the 
room. 

" It is all over ! Thank Grod, it is all over : they 
are gone." She was very pale^ and spoke as if ont 
of breath ; her eyes, too, had a strange wild ex- 
pression, 80 diffsr^it to their usually clear, quick 
aspect. 

Dear Miss Crockett, what have they done ? '* 
Done, my dear child, they have done nothing ; 
at least nothing but their painful duty. They 
have seen her, of course." 

Here, for the first time during this fierce trial, 
did poor Jenny Wren lose her nerve ; she cried 
bitterly. 

I sitoatly gave her the glass of camphor julep 
which had been poured out for myself; she 
swallowed it without remonstrance. This restored 
her (^mness, and again I spoke : ^* What did they 
say, dear Miss Crockett ? " 

** They concluded, my love, that it had pleased 
God to take your dear sister, and that her death 
was the result of her accidentally swallowing an 
ovardose of laudanum." 

"Then there was a doubt. Miss Crockett? 
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They doubted whether she had not killed herself, 
did they?'' 

*^ My love^ I did not dare to tell you so ; but 
there toas a doubt. It was a case of sudden death, 
and it was for a jury to say how it happened. 
They have now done so, and their verdict is * Acci- 
dental Death : ' thank Heaven for it I " 

It seemed strange to me to echo her words as 
applied to my own dear sister, but I did so 
fervently: ** Accidental death!" Thank Heaven, 

indeed, for accidental death ! 

***** 

Painful in point of penmanship and its tone of 
bereavement was poor uncle Edward's reply to 
Miss Crockett's note. The once bold round hand 
was gone, and in its place a ragged scrawl full of 
blots and erasures. He was wholly unable to 
move from the house, and equally unable to bear 
the shock or exertion of attending Angelica's last 
obsequies. 

Otho was away on business, no one knew 
exactly where, on the Contineni Ernest was with 
his uncle Harcourt, who was pronounced to be 
dying. 
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Death ! death ! death — ^nothing but death on 
all sides. 

" Miss Crockett,'* said I, ^^ I am resolved to go 
to the funeraL I must go. I must see Angelica laid 
in the graye : she would have followed me to mine^ 
I know. A Denne to be borne to the grave and 
no Denne to follow the bier! I must and wUl 

go." 

I fully expected a remonstrance, and was greatly 
surprised to meet with her approval and encourage- 
ment. 

"My dear child," ahe repHed, " you are quite 
right : I entirely approve of your resolve, and I also 
intend to go. Sir Brutus has, for some reason, 
abstained from inviting one person to the funeral ; 
this he has told me, and I am sure he will be 
gratified when I tell him of our decision : although 
he intended to go through the whole ordeal un* 
aided, yet it will be balm to his stricken heart 
Besides, as her sister, it will be no more than 

proper.** 

# * * # # 

The church was hung with black ; the whole 
county seemed assembled, also in mourning, to 
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attend her to the grave : the sight was startling, 
touching, and appalling. 

During the h>ng sickening driTe, no word was 
spoken by either of the three of us. Arrived at the 
church. Sir Brutus descended the carriage steps 
and handed us out, then strode forward alone, as 
though no human aid should help him. In a new 
vault they laid her down: she the eldest, the 
brightest, the highest raised of all the three, gone 
first down there. 

No amen, no sigh, no raised handkerchief, as 
ashes mingled with ashes: those dread words 
whidi usually ezdte ungovernable emotioa in 
the hardest heart. No; Sir Brutus was beyond 
the reach of the power of words : dead to every 
sense ; blind to all save the form of her whom 
he would &in see through wood, through lead, 
and grave clothes. One hoarse cough he gave 
as we turned away ; and, raising my ^yes upon 
him, I saw just beyond, the sorrowing face of 
dear old Ben Jermin. 

We re-entered the carriage. One pressure of 
his hand to each of us, as if in recognition of a 
service rendered, one glance at the sea of heads. 
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and Sir Brntns dosed the window; as though 
with that act he would exclude all this world's 
cold distraction, and strn^le as best he could 
with the torturing ccmflict of an isdiated spirit 

A Toice which betrayed an attempt at ghastly 
jocularity, saying ^^ Ah I Fuss, old fellow, is that 
you ? " recalled me to mysel£ 

We had returned once more to Freshfield; the 
little animal came out evidently to greet his 
mistress as usual, for he refused Sir Brutus' 
proflfeied caress, and with eager ghmce sought 
another recognition* 

^* No, Fuss, no ; not there, not there, boy: gone, 
gone: Never again I " cried his poor maste*, who 
read the mute inquiry in the dog's wistful eyes 
as plainly as I did myself; then seizing the little 
creature in his arms, he rushed off with it to has 
own room; 

How (^iten, in si&ec years, did those 8<»prowfal 
syllables resound through the chambers of my 
brain* At. the moment, my own anguish scarce 
found room to assert itself in the presence o£ 
the far mightier misery of the master of Fresh- 
field. His agony was so intense, so silent, and 
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oppressive, that I was half-distracted hj watch- 
ing every fresh phase it assumed. But wheii 
all was over, and my throhhing heart could ex« 
pand itself in silence and solitude, poor Sir Brutus' 
exclamation of ^^Gone, gone: never again!" 
always came back like the *'for ever, never," 
of the poet's timepiece, with mournful monotony 
on brain and ear, as the fitting epilogue to this 

disastrous drama. 

* * * p * 

Sir Brutus' request that we would remain 
with him until he made arrangements for leaving 
Freshfield, was not to be refiised. Sad indeed 
were the last few weeks we passed within those 
walls; although he strove hard to render them 
less oppressive, and we seconded his efforts to 
our utmost. 

By degrees, everything, even to the gilding on 
the balustrades, was enveloped in wrappers, until 
there was scarce an object left upon which the 
memory could for a moment dwelL Servants 
were, discharged, with the exception of one or 
two to take charge of the house; horses, car- 
riages, harness, all were sold. 
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The day for our departure came at last^ and we 
resolved to quit the house together. Miss Crockett 
and myself were to be deposited at Redleaf^ 
whence Sir Brutus was to prosecute his journey 
to the coast alone^ attended only by Crawford* 

As the lodge-gates closed and clanged after 
us. Sir Brutus slowly remarked : 

" Yes ; windows, doors, gates, everything closed : 
the grave is also closed, and so is the gate of 
happiness in this world for me. Poor Freshfield ! 
how long it waited for its mistress, how soon it lost 
her I Thos0 chimneys : look, Sophie, you now 
can see the last glimpse of them ; when will they 
dmoke again? — ^never, never more for me or mine. 
You will promise, if possible, to make a pilgrimage 
to this spot once a year, and to — to — ^where she 
lies. Miss Crockett will bear you company, I 
am sure. You will sometimes go and see that all 
is in order, as she would have kept all for me." 
Here his voice faQeil him, and we could but 
falter incoherent assurances; but my heart said, 
** Surely, yes, surely, I will go.** 

'^Here is Redleaf at last," remarked Miss 
Crockett. 
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^^ YeSj here it is," said Sir Bmtns^ with a deep- 
drawn 81^, *' and here end your man j tronUes on 
mj account ; for which jon both have my heart- 
felt thanks — tbixiks which words cannot, wiU 
not ntter* Blessings on you both ; you ha^e been 
staunch friends. God reward you &r all you have 
been to me, and to what vftu mine-^ours. Kiss 
poor Fuss, Sophie ; you see he looks for a kiss : 
he is to be my friend and travelling companion, 
you know. If you have ever need of me» I will 
not say with what heartfelt gratitude I shall 
serve you* Write to me under any circuu^ 
stances : I will send you an address which will 
always find me. Now farewell, dear Miss Crockett; 
fiurewell, dear Sophie, too; God bless you both! 
good bye. Remember that I have not forgotten 
Louis Grey, although I have said but little about 
him.'' 

Slowly he closed the carriage window, and, 
with eyes swimming with tears, we saw the last 
of Sir Brutus Bouverie. 

He died at Florence within the year, broken- 
hearted. His remains, brought home quietly by 
Crawford at his own desire, were privately and 
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unostentatiously laid beside those of liis wife 
Angelica. 

That evening I spent beneath the thatched 
roof of the ** Wren's Nest; ^ next day I returned 
to Daundeiyonn. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 

HOME, SAD HOME. 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood. 

Earth seemed a desert I was hound to trayerse. 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 
• • * * 

But some th^ hare died, and some they hare left me. 
And some are taken from me; all are departed; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces!" 

ChablbsLamb. 



Who has not experienced the contending emotions, 
the mixed feelings of pleasure and regret, which 
assail the heart and spirits on once more return- 
ing home after a long absence? — ^the delight at 
any little improvements, the dread of any painful 
changes, the excitement of the first few hours, 
the disagreeable reaction which inevitablyjfollows, 
the regret that our wanderings are over, the joy 
at once more being surrounded by familiar objects ; 
above all, the difficulty — ^the almost impossibility — 
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of ** settling down " into the old ways and habits^ 
after a protracted change of scene and occupation* 
I never felt these emotions more strongly than on 
jny present return to Daundelyonn^ after visiting 
Whirlingham and Freshfield. But, alas 1 the little 
pleasure I could extract from witnessing the joy 
of the Twins and Phoebe Sackett at my reappear- 
ance among them, was more than neutralized by 
observing the grievous change which had taken 
place in everything and everybody about me. 

I could scarcely believe that this was the Daunde- 
lyonn of former years. Was this the Daundelyonn, 
the great show-house, and curiosity-shop of the 
small neighbourhood? Could this mournful and 
deserted mansion have been the bright sunny 
scene of my childish freaks and frolics? — ^the happy 
home which my sisters had quitted with so much 
regret? — the enchanted castle where, by the spark- 
ling water of the marble fountain, I had listened 
to a voice of almost more than mortal sweetness ? 
How many visions of former years passed before 
me, like slides in the magia lantern of memory I 
I saw the ancient terrace with its broad granite 
steps, its grassy slopes of intensest green, on which 
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reposed the golden glow of sunshine. I saw a 
tall and stately child amusing herself by flin^ng 
crumbs of bread to the peacocks5 in the ,T&in 
hope of discomposing their dignity of demeanour^ 
Again I busied myself with watching the gambols 
of a &ir and fragile figure, which^ with golden 
hair floating freely in the breeze and white arms 
outstretched, was chasing her own shadow oyer 
the velvet turf, with all the unconscious grace and 
playfulness of a kitten ; watched eagerly, as she 
flitted to and fro, by the large dark admiring eyes 
of a big gipsey-Iike boy, and all unconscious of the 
glances cast upon her by the bright black orbs of 
an elegant looking lady all glistening with jet 
beads and bugles, and by a tall and gaunt flgure 
in blue spectacles who led in either hand a tiim 
and trembling Twin. 

Once more I saw the conservatory, a very 
wreath and bower of sweet scented flowers around 
a plashing fountain ; I bent over its marble brim, 
and from its depths beheld a pale earnest face with 
deep shadowy eyes gazing steadfastly upon me : 
eyes which I feared, yet almost hoped, I might 
never meet again. I was in the bower-chamber 
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now, listening to Mademoiselle's noisy sooataa, 
while endeaTonriDg to decipher one of Edwy's 
hiero^yphic despatches ; who, in trouble as osoal, 
had written to Uncle Edward for ten pounds, as a 
hirtlKU^ present, on the occasion of attaining the 
matore a^ of fifteen ; to which was added by way 
of poatflcript, in very phun terms, bat infamous 
BpeDing:^"If this assistence ia refused I shall 
be driven to despare, as I have a debt of honour 
which must be met, or I am a disgrased man 
far life." 

I was once more in Eric's studio, aiding Count 
Max to form pictoresqae effects for my cousin's 
endless sketches ; — ^Max who was never tired of 
playing Romeo to my Juliet, EntHof to my 
Ingebore, Charlemagne to my Fastrada : at which 
I wondered then, blind beetle tbat I was. 

" All, all were gone, the old fomili&r &cet.*' 

Again I saw Flor^ice stroll through the avenue, 
her blushing face half hidden by her broad-plumed 
hat, while Lows Grey poured into her delighted 
ear his whispered lessons of love md of religioB. 
Again I saw Angelica, sweet sool, glowing with 
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youth and healthy spring upon her favourite 
Arab, and followed by Harold, his whole heart's 
fervent idolatry burning in his wild dark eyes, 
gallop boldly down the avenue, and disappear from 
view, as the great gates clanged behind them. 
Could that graceful stately child, basking in the 
sun — that blushing, blooming girl — ^be the sallow, 
slovenly, careworn matron of High Street, Whirl- 
ingham? Could that fairy-like being, dancing 
with her own shadow in the very wantonness of 
gaiety — that fearless, heedless Amazon, wild with 
ihe exuberance of youth, health, and happiness — 
be the cold and stately Lady Bouverie of Fresh- 
4ield ? could those light, graceful limbs, and lovely 
face, be the wasted rigid form, the pinched dis- 
torted features I had so lately seen, decked out 
in all the ghastly apparel of the grave ? 

With a breaking heart I looked around me: an 
air of desolation and neglect hung over everything. 
Buried in the cushions of an easy chair, crouched 
a pale, thin, sickly, bent old man, whose huge 
bones and breadth of frame, on which the skin 
hung loose and wrinkled, rendered his attenuation 
only the more fearfully apparent Could that great 
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gaunt haggard-looking, blear-eyed skeleton, be 
my once rosy, portly, stalwart Uncle Edward ? 

" Soph," said a cracked, feeble, tremulous voice. 
"Soph, my dear child, we are glad to get you 
home again: home again. Soph; though you are 
changed too, dear. But all is changed, I think : 
all sadly changed ; or so it seems to me. Well, 
well, well, it's all for the best, all for the best ; we 
must never forget that all is for the best Hilda, 
Elfrida, Sophie, remember always, that all is for 
the best." 

Alas! alas! the words were Uncle Edward's, 
but the voice, the spirit, — where was the 
hopeful smile, the firm cheerful tone that would 
once have accompanied them? — alas, alas! I 
looked at Hilda and Elfrida ; side by side on a low 
sofa and cowering over the flickering fire, there 
sat the two little shivering, shrunken figures, who 
looked twenty years older than when last I saw 
them. 

Never beautiful, they had owed what little 
attraction they once possessed to the mere bloom 
and sparkle of youth ; that heauU du diable from 
which almost every girl, however homely featured, 
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gains some little prettiness: their pink cheeks^ 
luxuriant ringlets, and bright black bead-like eyes 
had been set off, as well as their small, square, 
fermal figures, by all the care and taste which 
poor Aunt Barbara could lavish upon them; 
when, as yet untouched by care or oppressed by 
sorrow, and adorned by exquisite and becoming 
dresses, their fiices and forms had boasted some 
small share of what might pass for beauty, of a 
low order it is true, but still sufficiently attractive 
to win them the tribute of being called " rather 
pretty girls.'' 

What a change had here again been wrought I 
Wan, withered, anxious-looking beings, nipped 
and spare in form, angular, sharp, and boay, there 
as they sat with their glittering quick eyes, chat- 
tering teeth, and pale faces, they reminded me more 
of two elderly chimpanzee monkeys huddled to- 
gether with the vain hope of keeping each other 
warm, than of two pretty little Dutch doUs, 
which they certainly once resembled. 

For the rest, where were they? Where the 
merry playfal party which used to assemble round 
that blazing heartb? 
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Harold, a fiigitive, a self ezile, a nameless 
wanderer — a rongh, uncouth, uncivilized outcast^ 
herding with the very dregs and soma of the 
earth. 

Edwy, &r away upon ^ae wild and ^^ desolate 
rainy sfeas." 

Eric, he was a brighter spot in the picture of 
desolation; but yet he was an exile from his home> 
too. And that home itself: where was the neat* 
ness, the order, the social cheerfulness, the air of 
comfort, cleanliness, and regularity, which like an 
atmosphere once pervaded all parts of the house ; 
the taste, the elegance, the brilliant flowers, the 
sweet perfixmes, which greeted one on every side ? 

Gone, all gone I — ^buried with Aunt Barbara in 
the family mausoleum, banished with Eric to the 
marble palaces of Italy, or withering with poor 
Flor^ice in the smoke and din of Whirlingham. 

** Sophie," said the tremulous voice of the old 
man by the fire, " I have not been out since I 
heard of it. I could not &ce the condolences of 
my ndghbours ; but an efifort must be made : I 
shall go out to-morrow. I have business which 
admits of no delay — and I mu«t go." 
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" May I not go with you ? " I asked ; " or can I 
not go for you?" 

** No, my love, thank you — no ; I must go, and 
go alone. I must meet my lawyer in Canterbury, 
and I shall not be home till dinner-time." 

I could not bear the thought of his going out 
alone; some excuse must be made to prevent it: at 
last a happy thought struck me. *^ You will pass 
Miss Crockett's gate, dear uncle, why not take 
Hilda and Elfrida with you, and leave them with 
her, calling for them on your return ? they have 
not seen our dear little friend for so long, it would 
please her so much to have them." 

*' As you like, my dear, as you like ; but to 
Canterbury I must go, and go alone : 1 11 leave 
them at Miss Crockett's, with pleasure." 

A long dreary evening followed this conversa- 
tion : the contrast between our old active habits 
and the present forlorn listlessness was too terrible 
to be endured. 

Hilda and Elfrida sat with their hands before 
them, glancing at the clock and occasionally 
whispering to each other ; Uncle Edward alter- 
nately dozing and staring at the fire. 
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I determined upon making an effort to infuse 
some little life into our narrow circle. 

** Have you no work to do, no needle- work in 
hand ? Surely there must be plenty in the house," 
said L 

** No ; we have nothing to do," Hilda replied, 
rather regretfully; *^we have finished our last 
piece of embroidery, and have no materials for a 
new one, they are so expensive." 

" Why not do something useful by way of a 
change ? " said I. 

^^ We don't know how," cried Elfrida. 

*^ Then it is quite time to learn, so let us begin 
at once. What is there in the house of plain 
needle-work? Let us ask Phoebe." So, ringing 
the bell, the question was soon answered. 

*^ Nothing to make, but plenty to mend. Miss," 
said Phoebe. 

"Well, then, bring down some of the things 
which most need repair, and let us set to work." 

A large basketful soon made its appearance, 
and we were as speedily lost amid a pile of linen, 
calico, muslin, tapes, buttons, and bobbin. 

The Twins being fairly launched upon the tJ 
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of occupation^ my next care was Unde Edward ; 
what was to be done with him ? To leave him to 
the miserable ponderings of his own thoughts 
must not be^ and yet it was yery difficult to make 
myself a self-inducted participator in then,. I 
suddenly bethought me of Eric's advice, as to 
plunging at once into the midst of an unpleasavt 
subject; and so without giving myself time for 
reflection, I started Upon the th^ne which I felt 
must be uppermost in his mind. 

^^ You must have been terribly shocked to hear 
about poor Angelica, dear unde ; such a fearfully 
sudden death ! " 

Uncle Edward started as though a cannon had 
been fired off close to his ear. It was evident that 
the subject of the Freshfield tragedy had been 
tacitly tabooed at Daundelyonn* 

^^It was awfully sudden," I continued, under 
the c(mviction that the silence and mystery which 
had been maintained upon this subject only 
tended to increase its horror^ ^awfiilly sudden I 
Poor Sir Brutus, I fear he will never recover 
the shock; and much as he was devoted to dear 
Angelica, and deeply as he has felt her death. 
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I beliere that the harrowing publicity of aa 
inquest has affected him still more strongly." 

^^ My dear Sophie," and here my uncle posi- 
tively gasped for breath, " how can you bear to 
mention such a subject ? We have never ventured 
to speak of it hereJ*^ 

Why not? " I asked, gently. 
Why not, my dear? You astonish me by 
asking such a question. So distressing a theme 
should not surely be discussed in public." 

^^In public I" I answered, at the same time 
throwing a glance round the almost empty 
room ; ^ in public I no, but here among ourselves 
only." 

*• My dear child," cried Uncle Edy^ard : *^ it 
was a most dreadful — a most distressing visitation : 
such subjects will ziot bear talking about." 

"True," I replied, *^with no interchange of 
sympathy or comfort, with no Mendly tongoe 
to breathe pity or consolation; but, oh. Uncle 
Edward, here, here m our own sadly narrowed 
circle, is it not better to speak freely of oar 
sorrows and trials, than to bear the burden of 
them unaided and unaiding; denying oursdres 
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the sweet balm of family counsel and sympathy, 
denying to each other the sweetest pleasure the 
world can give — ^the pleasure of consoling those 
we love?" 

** Sophie," said Uncle Edward, after a pause, 
" I believe you are right ; we have been mistaken 
in avoiding all conversation about the event at 
Freshfield. My judgment is weaker. Soph, 
weaker every day : I grow childish, my love, 
and need stronger .crutches to lean upon than 
those two poor children can ever be to me, God 
bless and help them. Eric is a good son, Sophie, 
a good son," continued the old man, gradually 
letting his imprisoned feelings loose from their 
cell; "a good, kind, generous heart; I never 
did him justice: never, Sophie. But, Harold! 
oh, my boy, my poor, poor boy, where is he? 
What will he say, what will he do, when all this 
horror comes to his knowledge? " 

I thought the present a good opportunity for 
telling him of what Miss Crockett's cousin had 
reported. Even that scrap of uncertain intelli- 
gence was hailed as *^ good news " by the desolate 
father. I next ventured to tell him the substance 
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of Eric's letter, and so gradually led Ilim on to 
listen to the account of poor Angelica's death, 
softening the circumstances as far as truth would 
allow. I felt more and more certain that famili- 
arity with the subject would lessen its horrors, 
and the result proved that I was not mistaken. 
I disabused his mind of the dreadful impression, 
which, in spite of the verdict, I saw was still 
lurking there, that any idea of suicide could be 
entertained for a moment I took down a volume 
of the ^* Opium-eater," and showed him what enor- 
mous quantities of laudanum might be taken by 
those habituated to its use. I dwelt on the depo- 
sition made by Marsh, as to the incredible number 
of bottles bearing labels "Laudanum — ^Poison," 
which she had from time to time removed from 
her mistress' room, thereby showing how little 
secrecy had been observed by Angelica in its use. 
By such arguments I won my poor uncle over 
to look upon the whole affair as an ordination of 
Providence — a sad and irreparable loss — ^ratlier 
than as a grim and ghastly tragedy. 

I thankfiilly observed that the ordeal of this 
next day's ioumey to Canterbury was robbed 
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ikalf its terrors^ and the evening had passed 
smfdjy if moumftdl J. Bnt besides this I had 
the satisfaction of feeling that I had succeeded 
in establishing a confidence, a reliance on my 
jadgment, for irhich, since the death of Annt 
Barbara, he had nnconsciously pined. 

*' God bless you, my children, and good night,** 
said Uncle Edward, with a sigh, as he took up his 
candle to retire to bed. ^ God bless you, Sophie; 
I feel easier to-night than I have done for months, 
I might almost say years." 

" Grood night, Phoebe," said I, cheerfully, when 
she came to take the Twins off to bed, as though 
they had been *' the children " as of old : " your 
master will go to Canterbury early to-morrow, 
and the yotmg ladies will accompany hfm as far 
as Miss Crockett's ; I shall remain and help you to 
put things a little to rights." 

^' The Lord be thanked for your earning back. 
Miss ; the young ladies, (the Twins were always 
to be young,) and master too, wanted something 
to wind them up, nm down like a dock they was : 
we was aU getting stagnated with the miserables, 
and no wonder ; but now you're come back. Miss 
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Sophie^ we shall be all right again5 and Dandelion 
will be old Dandelion once more," 

" Well, Phoebe, let us see what can be done," 
I replied, with an attempt at cheerfulness; but 
Sir Brutus' words, ^ Gone, gone^ never again," 
found a sad response in the echo of my own 
convictions. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

STOPPED PAYMENT. 

** Pecmuarj embarrassment is the identical species of adver- 
sity that is the touchstone of all dispositions. Beanty and 
ability, relationship, nay, every connection shakes when the 
ensign of poverty is nnfurled." — Laconism, 

I WENT to bed that night with a heavy heart; 
for it was no pleasant reflection that^ beyond 
condolence and assisting in the curtailment of 
expense^ I was powerless to help Uncle Edward 
and the Twins. He had greatly desired to share 
among my brothers and sisters and myself the 
trifle of patrimony we possessed, and which he 
had carefully husbanded ; but to this we had all 
positively refused to consent : so long as he lived 
we determined that he should control it, both for 
his own benefit and ours. 

The boys had both freely given up their 
pittances to us. Sir Brutus had declined to re- 
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oeive Angelica's portion on her marriage ; and 
yet, even with this liberality on their parts^ 
Florence and I had scarcely two hundred and 
twenty pounds a year left. 

She, with her increasing family, required al] 
we could spare to enable her and Louis, whose 
income barely reached four hundred a year, to 
teep their heads above water ; so that the trifle 
which remained as my share did but little towards 
^ding Uncle Edward in his declining years. 

These anxieties, and the thousand minor ones 
which spring np like fungi around a great eTil, 
kept me awake so late, that Uncle Edward and 
the Twins had gone long before I got downstaira 
next morning. 

Taking Phoebe into council, I planned sach 
arrangements as seemed best for promoting tlie 
general comfort and economy. 

The numerous staff of servants had ah-eady 
been reduced to Fhosbe herself and an nnder- 
houaemaid, who, on account of her talent for 
gastronomy, had been promoted to the ofSce of 
cook. 

In the grounds Ben Jermm now reinn' 

TOL. ni. Q 
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supreme over all that was not " let off,'' aided hy 
dull Billj as second in command ; between them 
were divided tbe dnties of opening and shutting 
the great gates, gardening, groixning our sole 
remaining horse, the once celebrated Sir Toby : 
Aunt Barbara's pony, haying been supersmnuated 
and *^ turned out," was not to be taken into 
consideration. 

The forcing-houses, most of the kitchen garden, 
and orchard, were '^ let " to a nei^bouring market* 
gardener, so that the outHloor expenses had also 
been reduced within possible limits ; yet, with eren 
this cutting and paring, it required all our skill 
and econcmiy not to exceed our terribly crippled 
means. 

Among the manifold rocks and shoals attending 
the first essay in our housekeeping, none was more 
difficult to control or guard against than the 
incumbrance of being oyerhoused* Irrespective of 
the expense attending the keeping rooms aired 
which were never used, and the natural decay of 
wood, paint, and paper, the knowledge that Mr* 
Denne had plenty of spare room frequently in- 
duced visits from people who heeded little and 
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cared still less about oar reduced circumstances, 
and only thought of spending a pleasant day at 
Daundelyonn, sure of a hospitable welcome and 
an invitation to spend the night TxaAet its roo£ 
Thia, of course, entailed the necessity fof aa extra 
dish or two, a breakfast in the morning, and 
perhaps luncheon. 

Still I did mj best, and battled bravelj' with 
Uncle Edward against his ill-timed hospitality. 
The overtasked Fhcebe found in me a willing if 
not a very able coadjutor, in sweeping the rooms, 
making beds, and the num^tios j^ttle domestic 
arraogemeats required to keep the appearance of 
poverty away &om Uncle Edward's eyes. 

Nor was I without reward while making these 
efforts ; for I learned more about the price of food, 
washing, and general household expenditure, than 
I should ever hav^ discovered onder other circum- 
stances i and this afterwards proved most useful 
to me. In the present iustaiice, afier arranging 
Uncle Edward's bedroom, and placii^ a few fresh 
flowers on his dressing-table, I deseeded f~ **"* 
regions below ; where, armed with a par 
riding-cloves, and clad in one of Phcebe' 
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of occupation^ my next care was Unde Edward ; 
what was to be done with him ? To leave him to 
the miserable ponderings of his own thoughts 
must not be^ and yet it was rery difficult to make 
myself a self-inducted participator in them. I 
suddenly bethought me of Eric's advice, as to 
plunging at once into the midst of an unpleasaat 
subject^ and so without giving myself time £ar 
reflection, I started upon the th^ne which I Mt 
must be uppermost in his mind. 

^^ You must have been terribly shocked to hear 
about poor Angelica, dear unde; such a fearfully 
sudden death I " 

Uncle Edward started as though a cannon had 
been fired off close to his ear. It was evident that 
the subject of the Freshfield tragedy had been 
tacitly tabooed at Daunddyoim. 

^^It was awfiilly sudden," I continued, under 
the conviction that the silence and mystery which 
had been maintained upon this subject only 
tended to increase its horror, ^awfoUy sudden! 
Poor Sir Brutus, I fear he will never recover 
the shock; and much as he was devoted to dear 
Angdica, and deeply as he has felt her death. 
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I belieye that the harrowing publicity of an 
inquest has affected him still more strongly." 

*^ My dear Sophie," and here my uncle posi- 
tively gasped for breathy *' how can you bear to 
mention such a subject ? We have never ventured 
to speak of it KereJ^ 

Why not? " I asked, gently. 
Why not, my dear? You astonish me by 
asking such a question* So distressing a theme 
should not surely be discussed in public." 

^^In pubUcI" I answered, at the same time 
throwing a glance roimd the almost empty 
room ; ^ in public I no, but here among ourselves 
only." 

** My dear child," cried Uncle Edward : '* it 
was a most dreadful — a most distressing visitation: 
such subjects will not bear talking about." 

**True," I replied, *^with no interchange of 
sympathy or comfort, with no friendly tongue 
to breathe pity or consolation; but, oh. Uncle 
Edward, here, here in our own sadly narrowed 
circle, is it not better to speak freely of our 
sorrows and trials, than to bear the burden of 
them unaided and unaiding; denying oursdhres 
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the orcJiard in quest of plimder; and yet the 
general confignration of the intruder was totally 
nnlike Ihat of a vagrant, his carriage was too erect 
for a mendicant. Although his features were 
nndistinguishable, in consequence of his standing 
with his back to the last faint gleam of light on 
the horizon, I saw enough to convince me that the 
intruder wore neither rags nor tatters, but, on the 
contrary, a kind of uniform, for the glitter of gold 
lace was evident 

At this moment Phoebe entered with a light ; 
and its rays falling full upon the face, I saw, to my 
intense terror and amazement, Aat it was Edwy ! 
Edwy, looking ill, pale, ghastly, haggard, and 
wet through; Hs -eyes half starting from theur 
sockets, bis dress disordered, his hair dank 
ind dishevelled upon bis miserable sunken 
cJieek. 

Turning wi£h a motion to Phoebe to be silent, 
I again reverted to the window, but he was 
gonel 

** Phoebe," I remarked, "Mr. Edwy has re- 
turned ; let UB go round to l3ie front door and Itet 
Mm in," 
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^'Mr. Bdwj, Ma'am I Bless as! is be ex- 
pected ? I never heard tell thafc he was coming/' 

^^Nor I, Phoebe; but there he stood at the 
window, and so let us be o£f and welcome 
him." 

Away we went, bat no one was there: no 
trace of any one within range of our glimmering 
light 

**Lawk ! Miss, I see no one. You must have 
been dreaming." 

"No, Phoebe, it was no dream," said I: "but 
say nothing of this to the young ladies, nor indeed 
to anyone." 

Had this been the first time on which a form 
had appeared to me at an imwonted moment, 
I might possibly have discredited the evideAce 
of my senses. But, alas 1 flie recollection of Aunt 
Barbara at the Castle Mona came back too circum- 
stantially to admit of my sheltering myself behind 
a doubt. No, nol again the veil between the 
seen and the unseen had been raised ; time and 
space had been annihilated. Edwy was dead: 
this I knew ; perhaps a few days would reveal the 
fiskct Sorrow upon sorrow 1 
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The return of dinner stayed the sad current of 
my thoughts. Oh! wearisome, trying, but bene- 
ficial detail of daily lifet Blessed necessity for 
action, without which the over-wrought brain 
would shiver beneath the pressure of calamity, 
or start aside like a broken bow, and snap in 
idiocy. 

The adventures of the day sufficed to entertain 
the Twins ; with an occasional remark from myself, 
by way of starting them off again when they came 
to a pause. 

Ten o'clock struck ; when, feeling convinced 
that Uncle Edward had remained in Canterbury 
for the night, I was glad to plead fatigue as an 
excuse for retiring; so summoning Phoebe with 
bed candles^ I bade her take the young ladies off 
at once, as her master would certainly not return 
so late as ten o'clock. 

*^ Master be gone to bed. Miss,** was the 
reply. 

" Gone to bed, Phoebe I Why ! when did he 
come home ? " 

*^ He have been home a long time. Miss ; he went 
straight upstairs, and said I wasn't to say any- 
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thing about it, as lie were very tired, and would go 
to bed to 'orw^." 

Never in the whole course of his life had Uncle^ 
Edward done this before; and, considering his state 
of health, it startled me exceedingly. Visions of 
finding his door locked in the morning, and fears 
of a repetition of all that had happened at Fresh* 
field, flitted like spectres before my mind's eye. 
The Twins housed for the night, I strolled to his 
door ; and, listening with breathless anxiety, thank- 
fully heard his tranquil breathing. 

Sorrow upon sorrow, care upon care, had so 
prostrated every energy that I was unable even to 
summon up Edwy's face at the window pane ; but 
with the effort to do so I fell asleep. 

In the morning, a summons from Uncle Edward 
brought me into his dressing-room ; I was about 
to scold him for the trick he had played me over- 
night, but a strange expression in his face pre- 
vented it. 

^' Tou must have been astonished at my going 
to bed so sulkily, last night, my dear," said he; *^ but 
I was completely knocked up and unmanned by 
the news I had heard at Canterbury, and I felt so ill 
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and worn out tliat I thfio^t bed was the best 
place for me." 

*' What news, dear node ? " I inqniied. 

'' My love, the bank has broken : onl j the bank 
broken, that is all — ^bot it is the worst eial that 
could now happen, excepting the loss of yet more 
of you. What little I had there is gone, and what 
little balance of interest which belonged to you is 
gone too, of course. The Manage, who is under 
ie&p obligations to me, vowed, when I told him of 
the rumours afloat about its stability, that there was 
no foundation for the report, and that it was doubt- 
less set on foot by come enemy of the establish- 
ment ; although he must have known foil well that 
it was then on its last legs. There is no faith m 
man t nothing but black ingratttude and deceit." 

** The bank brokeni Dear Uncle Edward, what 
is to be done?" And then everything &ded away 
from my mind in the irM Tagae dreads which 
seized me. 

By continuing his oonversation with forced 
calmness, he brought me somewhat to my^ 
8el£ 

** Soplne," said he, ** I lliought to have lived 
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azid died at Daundelycmn as my forefathers have 
done for ages^ but I have now no hope of that; 
these repeated shocks are fast killing me^ and it is 
but right that you should know all about our 
exact position. The principal of the money your 
poor fiU;her left you is safe : diat has never be^i 
touched ; and so is that of your brother's. Florence's 
share was handed over to Mr. Orey^ and settled on 
her marriage. My own property is aU mortgaged 
and forestalled to the last penny ; all that now 
remains to live upon is the trifle which belongs to 
Hilda and Elfinda^ and this bare house^ which 
at my death will be Harold's^ if he survives me. 1 
must leave Daundelyonn and let it, or shut it 
up ; it is impossible now for us to remain h^e : 
every penny of ready money for this year is 
gone.'' 

*• To leave Daundelyonn! Better to die at once/* 
I thouglit * Where were we to go ? What could 
we do ? •• 

^ So,** be continued, *' die piate and jneturea 
must be sold to de&ay the cost of our present 
expenses, our actual wants, and the removal eke-, 
where. I had hoped that one good year with 
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« 

the hops would haye retrieved all my losses ; and 
so it would, but * while the grass grows the 
steed starves.' " 

Surely the narration of such troubles was 
enough to rivet the attention of any mind; but 
no, not so with mine, for I instantly began to 
speculate as to whether Miss Crockett could have 
upset this proverb, as well as she had done that 
of poor Mrs. Fenton. 

Again Uncle Edward recalled me to myself 
by still continuing his remarks : 

" I see it all now, Sophie ; now, when it is 
too late. I have been living in a fool's paradise, 
and have brought you all up to do the same — 
deluding myself with the fallacy that such small 
inheritance as might fall to the girls' share through 
their poor mother's marriage settlement would 
suffice to keep them in competence and comfort, 
and that by speculating in hop^ I should add 
handsomely to my estate ; so I have lived up to 
the ftdl extent of my income, regardless of con- 
sequences, and by degrees have been led on to 
forestall it all in the hope of retrieving yearly 
losses, finding myself at last without so much 
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as will bury me decently. In short, I have lived 
the life of an unreflecting spendthrift, Sophie; 
and that is a bitter reflection for my declining 
years." 

What could I say in reply to all this? Truly, I 
had never considered the case quite in the light 
in which he now put it hefore me ; yet for a long 
time I could not but be aware that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in Uncle Edward's money 
matters. Putting it as he did thus blimtly, there 
was no denying the truth of what he said in his 
own condemnation, much as I might wish to 
do so. All that I could urge in reply, was but 
sorry comfort. I could but express deep sorrow 
and sympathy, and beg him not to give way ta 
vain regrets and useless self-reproach; bidding 
him hope for better days, in spite of all which 
now seemed so dark and threatening: and, as 
Miss Crockett was not within hearing, I reminded 
him of the proverb, that ** It is always darkest 
the hour before day," — concluding with the offer 
of every assistance in my power. 

Uncle Edward, whose nature was tp be hope- 
ful and impressible, cheered up at this old saying ; 
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the truth of which I alirays doubted^ and do 
doubt stilL 

^'Thanks, dear girl^ thanks: you are a good 
friend in need^ and a kind comforter into the 
bargain. Come^ SopMe ; let us go to breakfast^ 
and then to business at once. Say nothing about 
all this to the Twins ; let us spare them as much 
as we can*" 

Despite Unde Edward's injunction to be silent^ 
which I implicitly obeyed^ he could not himself 
refrain from occasional ^aculations; which^ to 
beings of quicker percepticHis than my cousins^ 
would have told the tale he wished to conceaL 

Looking up at a portrait of a Sir Dudley 
Denne, which decorated the wall of the break- 
fast-room — a hideous old man with a huge ruff 
round a neck surmounted by a &ce like nothing 
in the world but a bad potato — ^be observed — 

^^And so he must got Sir Dudley must be 
sold ! " 

** Sold ! " cried Hilda ; " what can you mean> 
papa?" 

"Soldi" echoed Elfiida; "why should Sir 
Dudley be sold, papa ? " 
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Never mind^ my dears ; you will know why, 
one of these days. Have you done your break- 
fasts? If so^ run away for tibe presentj as I am 
going to be very busy/ 

Obedient to command^ away they straggled,* 
sorrow and surprise depicted on iheix &ces ; while 
Unde Edward again relapsed into a moumAil 
reverie, from which he waa aroused by my 
suggesting that we sfacmld ai once proceed with 
our work. 

It was a painfiil duty; every picture, nay, 
every chair and table recalled some past scene, 
or summoned up some vanished form : story after 
story, anecdote after anecdote, followed in slow 
succession. We made but little progress that 
morning. 

At last, however, the dreary task was accom- 
plished; a few memorials of bygone days were 
retained, a small portion of the ftimiture was 
set aside, the rest was to be sold without reserve. 

"Heaven help me, and has it come to this?" 
he would repeat mechanically again and again, 
as if unable to realize to its full extent the ruin 
he had brought about. " My poor wife has been 
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spared this trials that is one consolation ; and 
your sister — ^poor Angelical What would her 
proud spirit have felt on seeing the family ruined, 
and the old house dismantled ? Well, well, they 
are at rest; no earthly ill can touch them now. 
I grieved bitterly enough for them when they 
went, and murmured and repined at their loss, 
blind sinner that I was ; to-day I would not recall 
them if I could. All is for the best, Sophie, all 
is for the best I " 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SOLD UP, 

** Enough! it boots not on the past to dwell — 
Fair scenes of other years a long &rewell! 
Bouse up, my soul! it boots not to repine, 
Bouse up! for worthier feelings should be thine; 
Thy path is plain and straight — ^that light is glyen, 
Onward in &ith, and leave the rest to Heaven." 

SOUTHET. 

Erio^ Otho, Ernie, and Florence, all wrote con 
dolingly upon being made acquainted with the 
state of Uncle Edward's aflFairs; and it was 
curious to observe how diflFerently each, according 
to their several vocations, viewed the catastrophe. 
Eric wrote to myself as follows : — 

**Dbab Sophie, 

" I ENCLOSE a draft for twenty pounds, more 
as an earnest of my desire to help than with the 
hope that it will be of any material assistance. 
TOL. m. H 
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cannot tell yon how angry I am with my father. 
I always thonght him a kind-hearted affectionate 
man, perhaps if not positively weak^ yet nothing 
strong about him but his prejudices ; but there is 
something cruel in ihe wsy in wUch he has 
squandered everything, to indulge a pet fancy of 
his own for hop-growing. I know it is thought 
highly unfilial and wrong in children to call in 
question the actions and motives of their elders. 
It was the elders themselves, however, who nosed 
this comfortable barrier against unpleasant scrutiny, 
and I, for one, will not consent to sobsciibe to so 
preposterous a doctrine. Setting aside altogether 
the right of inquiry by persons arrived at years 
of discretion into matters affecting their interests, 
let me ask how wisdom is to be leamed> or experi- 
ence gained, except by canvassing and sifting the 
actions of others as they chance to come under 
our notice? Nothing is more common tiian for 
people to commit some exceeding folly, implicating, 
as in the present case, half a dozen innoc^ot and 
igm»rant victims ; theiiy when thoroughly immersed 
in a sea of trouble, to shoot lustily for hdp, whick 
when offered in connection witii a few natural. 
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though unpleasant refiections, is accented with 
an in^alienilj pugtiaciotts or qneruloasly ill^^ised 
air ; possiblj accompanied hj some sneh nu^set of 
stale rhythmic twaddle^ 



^XVmn All the fstrntf of himHui woe 
Save mo from the damn'd *I told yoa. so.' '' 

^ Of coarse it isr trnpleaaaat to be told of one's 
ndfltakes, one's fraihles^ one's errors ; but many a 
nmn has been deterred £rom transgression by the 
fear of being called over the coals for his indis- 
cretion. I repeat that I do not he»tate to feel 
exceedingly angry ; and not the less so that I^ in 
common with Otho and Ernie, have given np my 
share of the property : which I now regret having 
done^ siiDee it has been but a drop of water in 
an ocean of loss and rcdn. 

^ I remember Miss Cnx^ett was always great 
in huBtbg d^vm heary proverbs with nothing bnt 
their estreme age and consequent decrepitude to 
recommend them ; ask her opinion of the above 
rhyming humbng, (which, by the bye, I don't 
think I have quoted rightly,) and my sermon upon 
it : I am sure you will find that she agrees with me. 
Of comae I d<ni't wish you to read this letter 

H 2 
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verbatiin to my &ther ; but you are welcome, as 
diplomatists saj^ to convey the sense of it in a 
mild form to him^ as it may possibly prevent some 
future folly : if indeed he have the means of com- 
mitting any left. The sale of the pictures will not 
realise much ; for beyond the individual interest 
attending them, they are of little merit: our fore* 
fathers' knowledge of pictures was very vague. 
But the plate is another matter : I should think 
that would sell for a good price. Amid all this 
hurly-burly^ the thing I am most anxious to know 
is what you propose to do. Do you leave Daun- 
delyonn with them? Has all your trifle of money 
been swept away? or only the balance of interest 
at the bank ? If you don't go with them, tell me 
what you intend to do ; I am more anxious about 
you than my father : you are an innocent victim, 
he has himself alone to blame ; yet, although I am 
very angry wiih him, I feel deeply for him and 
will do all I can to help him, though you will be 
my first thought. God bless you» 

" Ever as ever and for ever yours, 

*' Ebic." 
Otho took quite another view of the case. His 
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peculiar mercantUe creed saw neither right nor 
wrongs but simply luck, or the want of that ele-* 
ment, in the whole matter — a prince to-day, a 
beggar to-morrow, and a prince again on the third 
day, was an occurrence in his part of the country 
as common as a fall of rain. ^^ Specs " in hops as 
in other commodities would not " always turn up 
trumps ; " he was very sorry for his uncle's " bad 
luck," and only wished to know how he could aid 
hiuL He dwelt much upon the large sums the 
sale of the pictures would realize, but did not 
suppose we should get more than six shillings and 
sixpence an ounce, at the outside, for the " cups, 
spoons, and things." 

I took it for granted that family portraits wetM 
at a premium among the mushroomocracy of 
Drybridge, and massive plate a drug and at a dis- 
count; and although I felt certain of Eric's estimate 
of our gallery and its contents being the correct 
one, yet I could not help hoping that some eccen- 
tric admirer of bygone hideousness from that part 
of the country might fall in love with Sir Dudley's 
kidney potato face, to say nothing of his ruff, and 
purchase him at a good round price; a hope 
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which, unlike moBt other kopes, was not doomed to 
disappomtneitt, for a few days after Mr. Mom- 
meryour af^praaeer had pot the ^oatBide price^ 
of three pomids seraiteen ehillbgs and sixpence 
on Sir Dmdle^, Bartf and frame, we received an 
offer of two hundred pomds fi:«oai Way senior, if 
Mr. Denne wosld eons^t to pairt with it for a snm 
so inadequate to its valae : he thought it a pity 
that 80 interesting a portrait, which had so oiften 
been spoken of by Otho, shonld go ont of ike 
family; and he tkerrfore wished to present it to his 
son-in-law on ike oeca^on of Ike cihristening of 
his son and heir, who at Way's request was to be 
named Dudley Way Denne. 

Ernie was full of grief, not only on our account 
but on his own, for his Unde Harcomrt was dy- 
ing ; while Florence, writing under the inspiration 
of Louis (jrey, gare a religious turn to her con- 
d(Jence. ^ It was one of those trials sent to test 
our reliance upon the mercy of Proyidence. It was 
hard indeed to be driyen from our h<«ne at Ike 
close of life, but it tended to wean the i^feetions 
from earthly eoa^lderatiaBS, and fix them dse- 
where. It was a warning that our house must 
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be p«li ia oider, nd prapiraljoii mwia tor tbat 
grefit change wludb waa Hiost to be dreedad by 
those who left most behind them*" and more to 
the same effect 

Expressiona of condcdence and regret^ however 
well worded and aincQrey will not satisfy an 
obdurate necessitj^or sikooe a clamoroos creditor. 

Time wo« on; erery xnormng at l»«akfi»t 
came the observation, as a kind of grace after 
Kieatj that ^aomething must be done ; " and every 
evening on retiring to rest (I can hardly say to 
sleep) came the feeling that another day had 
passed^ and that we had done little or nothing. 
At last I foUowed Uncle Edward into his now 
desolate den» and gently takij^ the County fferald 
away from his rdnctant fingera, I compelled him 
with my own assistance to write a few <^ the 
more necessary letters. The first was to Mr. 
M»nun«7, deriring him to coia« over to D««*- 
delyonn at his earliest opportonity^ to give us hia 
o|^nion upon the value of the plate> and such 
portixms of the fbrnitore and picture!} aa would be 
pointed out to him. The next was to the pezson 
who acted as agent £br the prc^erty in the Isle of 
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Thanet, begging him to give a detailed description 
of one house in particnlar^ which my uncle half 
fancied might suit him for a future residence. 

" Andnow^ dear uncle,** said I, *^let us get over 
the worst at once: let us ourselves count the 
plate, and set aside such portion of it as you 
desire to keep for future use ; we shall then be 
ready for Mr. Mummery when he comes. I will 
mark clearly what is to be left, and then there 
will be no chance of mistake, and no time 
lost." 

^* Ah, Sophie, Sophie," cried poor Uncle Edward, 
sighing deeply, " this is indeed a trial : I feel 
the pinch of poverty now, don't I, dear ? " 

^^Dear tmcle, keep a brave heart for only a 
little while; it will be over soon: you will be 
better when it is all done." 

He spent a long time in polishing his spectacles, 
but at last murmured, ^^ Tes, it^s all for the best, I 
know that : well, what are we to do now, child ? '* 

There was sometiiiing so helplessly dependent 
in his tone, that my heart smote me for giving 
him so much pain. 

^^ I will go. Uncle, and make out the list alone : 
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you know I was always famous for my lists ; " and 
I attempted a sickly smile. 

**No, no, no!" cried the old man, quickly; 
'^you will make mistakes : you don't know all ; and 
there are some things I yalue — greatly value: 
you don't know them alL Sophie, my dear, you 
are a good kind clever girl ; but no, no, I had 
rather go with you. Come, come, you are right ; 
we will get it over at once. I look upon it 
as an act of penance for past sins; come, 
come,** 

My poor uncle, as I followed him to the cellar, 
where, since the dispersal of the household, the 
great plate chests had been deposited for safety, I 
could not but marvel miserably at the change 
a few months had wrought in him. His step was 
feeble and tottering, his voice cracked and intract- 
able, his hair snow white, and his trembling hand 
refused to carry the candle, which the uncertain 
light of the cellar rendered it necessary that we 
should each take with us. At last we reached 
the massive, ironbound, many -locked chests, the 
contents of which it had been the pride of the 
&mily to collect for centuries. 
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Uncle Edward fiimUed TBioly with die kejs, 
and finally dropped them. 

'^I can't aee; I can't eveafod^ be said, pii^ully. 
^ Sopbie, hdp Bae» child ; I am rerj kelplefia new.'* 

Wi&L cQiBiderabfe eflfort I xnaaterad die ^diffi- 
ceitjy aad nuaed the lid oi the laijgest confer; 
paper and pencil in hand, I sat down to make die 
necesaarj catalogue. 

^^ N0W9 dear TTncle," said I» ^ do jou ait 4>q that 
chest while I ransack die others. Don't jcm 
think we should make a very curious picture, ftdl 
of &einbraiidt4&e dadows and deep eflfecta-^you 
and I aeated here by the light of diese two candles, 
in diis great dark cave of a jJace, snmonnded 
by chasts piled up with plate? " I tried to qpeak 
cheerfully ; for I well knew that a word, a look, 
or even a tone, would ha¥e sufficed, as Fhodie 
would haye said, to ^' set master off." 

Uade Edward smiled dimly: he saw no exndens 
picture; nidiiiiig met his gaze but a shadowy 
realify. 

^ Kow, Udc^ let US begin : No. 1, a massiTe 
silver tankard, inscribed Gufiehaus Denne^ h»9. 
1600, and '' 
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^Oh, no! not that/' cried Uncle Edward, 
hastily^ " not that I Why, it belonged to my great 
great grandfather, who built the left wiag : no, no, 
put that aaide ; I cannot part with tiudy Sophie.^ 

That it. With many others, muat go, I well 
knew ; but trostkag in the eoante of onr examina- 
tion to find so mmch >else which might possess 
equal or greater claims to be iietained, that the 
vary multitude would bewilder Us choice, I said ' 
nothing, and placed it on «one side* 

^ No* 2 is also a massive silTOr tanfcard, in the 
shape of a dog ; the head, takes off; " and suiting 
the action to tibe word, a* aferong smell of nmi^ 
escaped. " Hhere is no inscription on this," said 
I ; ^ bat only amell it. Uncle." 

** Musk I " said he, musia^y, ^ musk ! Well, 
that is curious : that sihrer hound was Sir 
Alured's stirrup cup; there was a tradition that 
his wife was Tery fend of the nnell of musk, 
but why musk should have been put into a tan- 
kard, or how it has kept its soeEvt so long, puzzles 
me. Sophie, we mnst not part with that, must we?" 

^ Why, Unde,"I reidied,*^ what use can it be to 
any of us ? I dare say yon never saw it twioe in 
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your life ; and there are so many other things you 
want more. 

''But Sir AlurecU my dear?" 

** I haye no donbt, UndOy that he was a very 
respectable old gentleman^ and drank a good deal 
in his time; bat we don't nse tankards now: every 
dog has his day, and this one has had his^ although 
he be made of silver." 

I purposely gave this light and common-place 
torn to the subject ; but my heart smote me for 
endeavouring, with a faint joke, to condemn the 
quaint old cup^ around which so many beaming 
faces of departed anc«jtors had once gathered; and 
whenever, since that day in the cellar, I smell the 
odour of musk, the recollection of it returns, with 
the thought of how little honour I then paid to the 
memory of " Sir Alured Denne and Dame Sybil, 
hys wyfe." 

" No. 3," I proceeded, "is a carved ivory drink- 
ing horn set in silver; it has pegs down the inside: 
there is no date upon it." 

" A peg cup, Sophie? Vm not quite sure who that 
belonged to originally: that might go, I think; 
though I grieve to part with it, for it was a 
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great favourite of your dear aunt's : well — ^let it 

I saw enough of the carving, even by the uncer- 
tain light of a candle, to convince Hne that it was 
of more value than both the other cups put to- 
gether. 

"No. 4, a coffee-pot, with the device of a bear 
holding a staff, comes next. Uncle." 

" I quite forget all about that, my dear," said he. 
"It must have belonged to one of the Leicester 
family; but hoyr it caule into our possession 
I don't remember : it may have been a pre- 
sent, or perhaps it was bought — that may ga" 

It would be waste of time to enumerate all 
the objects of interest and value which one by one 
were dra^ from the cavernous recesses of this 
and other coffers ; or to give an account of each 
potent reason urged by my uncle for their reten- 
tion. Some I got rid of with a paltry joke, others 
by urging necessity ; until we came to a small 
plain solid cup, gilt inside, with the initials ^^^ 
deeply cut on its exterior. As I held it up, he 
nervously ejaculated : " No, never 1 While I live 
I'll never part with that cup : out of it your aunt 
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and I drank on the day we were married^ on the 
first long stage of onr honeymoon journey ! Keep 
that SopUe, I desire." 

Then caaie s long amy ci winen^iolers^ 
eandelabniy salt-cdlaars^ <&c., abovt the parting from 
which he exhibited no farther objectiyeness llian 
aoi occasional si^. 

At last I prodbeed a satall morocco case, con- 
taining a child's knifed forky and spoi^i of peculiar 
pattern. ^ These may go^ at any rate^*^ said I ; 
'' we hsve no babies now amongst ns here; and poor 
Flossie's duldren, I'm sure^ must not be bom with 
a silver spoon in their mouths^ much less a silver 
knife and fork into the bargain ; so these will be 
useless." 

''Stop^ Si^hie, stop^" cried Uncle* Edward^ 
quite springing wp under the influence of a 
sudden and startling energy; ''let me look at 
them. Tes^ yes^ I thought so. Do you remember 
who those beloi^ed to ? ** 

''No, dear Uncle. Some of the ciiildren, I 
suppose." 

" They were Harold's, Sophie. Harold's, my 
poor lost boy's! How often have I seen them 
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in his diubby hands, when he was a little dear 
hflndaome felloir, perched np at dessert between 
his poor mother and myself He was Hie first, 
Sophie, to teach ia how dear a little piece of 
flesh and blood eoold be; and we i^Hnled him 
more than all the rest* Where is he now, mj 
boy, my handsome broken-hearted boy? — (A I 
no^Godl where?*^ 

Trembling and sobbing, he tottered towards 
the door. 

'^ Close the lids. No more of this to-day, my 
dear : no more to-day ; let ns get back to day* 
hght Cknne, comel'' 

The tax upon his memory and affections, at 
ihe sight of these treasored trifles of departed days 
when ail waa bright and life fnU of hope — but 
now, seen by the dim uncertain light of a fading 
candle, in a place only too typical of the obliter- 
atbn of all br^ht and joyons things, and of the 
dark vaoh to which he was hst hastening — ^had 
been too much for his exhausted energies ; and 
they at last found relief in tears — that comsum 
sdace fiir the sorrows of both first and second 
duMhood. 
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Mr. Mummery came, aad the plate was sold 
for a far larger smn than had been anticipated^ 
in consequence of its exceeding purity and mas- 
siveness. Enough was realized to promote a feel- 
ing of momentary ease; during which, to my 
horror, so strong was the mania upon him, that 
Uncle Edward actually entertained the idea of 
again 'Agoing into hops" with the surplus. In* 
deed, it required all my powers of persuasion 
and remonstrance, backed by a judicious admin- 
stration of some small portions of Eric's letter, 
to restrain him from this mad freak. 

" Well," said he, " Sophie, I don't wish to seem 
obstinate: I am always open to reason, you know." 

I was silent ; for this was a point upon which 
I entertained my own peculiar opinions. Had 
he said that, although extremely opinionated, he 
frequently yielded points rather than be worried 
by clamour or remonstrance, and so gave him- 
self the credit of being open to reason, his esti- 
mate of himself would have, been nearer the 
truth. 

"If you think," he continued, "that I had 
better not try hops again, I won't do so: there. 
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And now I have been thinking where we had 
better go : there is that small house at Minster 
we wrote about^ which belongs to me stilly and 
has not been mortaged^ in consequence of its 
haying no title-deeds; but it is too small to hold 
us all comfortably : though perhaps it might take 
us with a good deal of squeezing^ or we might 
build another room perhaps. What shall we 
do?" 

. Nothing was more certain than that we must 
live somewhere, and the Minster matter was 
under serious consideration, when Ernest again 
wrote, reporting his Unde Harcourt's death, and 
praying me to go to town at once, and help him 
to look after his affairs. • I seemed doomed never 
to be at rest : always running hither and thither 
on other people's account ; always troubled with 
other people's affairs; either to stand as sponsor 
at a christening, to assist at a wedding, to attend 
a fiineral, to nurse a sick child, or arrange the 
money matters of a ruined family. Such seemed 
to be my doom. Was this to be always my lot 
in life ? For the moment I felt very much inclined 
to give up altogether, and let others take the 
VOL. m. I 
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reins ; the next instant I was ashamed of mjself 
for harbouring such a thought I was no worse 
off than many others :— 

<' Into each life some rain mnst faU, 
Some days most be dark, and' dreary." 

Although I felt by no means anxious to go to 
London^ yet the di^ire to get Uncle Edward 
away from the tantalizing proximity to h<^ 
decided me. He should vacillate no longer: 
he should go to Minster at onoe^ and I would 
go to town. My departure would expedite 
his 

«My dear Uncle," said I, **I really think I 
ought to go and help Ernest: he has never 
troubled us in any way 'before; he must want 
some one to assist him. Perhaps if I lii^er he 
may make some foolish match, or be caught in 
some silly entanglement. I think I ought to 

go- 

The idea of Ernest, now l3ie chief hope of 

the family, making a bad match, at once decided 

Uncle Edward. 

"By all means-, my dearj'^he replied; "start 

at once. We will go- to IVSnstier and see if 
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we can't build a room foF you : it would not cost 
much." 

For a moment, the. thought that Uncle Edward's 
turn for spending money nright now take another 
and equally disastrous direction, by^ burying him 
in bricks and mortar, g|lanced across, my mind 
and made me hesatate : indeed, had it be^a pos- 
sible, I would, rather have remained at Daunde- 
lyoon uiotil he was fairly gone ; but as this was 
impossible, I begged Miss Crockett to keep an 
eye upon him, and see that he did not linger until 
his Uttle store of ready money was exhaustoL 

^^ My dear," said Miss Crockett^ ^^ no monkey 
ever stuck tighter to a bear's back than will I 
to your uncl& Ah! Sophie, Sophie, if / had 
married, him I don't think it would ever have 
come to this. Very possibly it is vanity in me 
to think so, but I feel confident that I could 
have led him to indulge in far difiGerent pursuits 
than that eternal hop-growings which always puts 
me in mind of the sport a fisherman toould have 
had had he only ^been. down last week;:' now 
it ia eithec too windyv too wet, too cold, too 
hot, or the. water is too thick, or the weeds 

I 2 
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afford the fish too plentiful food, or it isn't their 
feeding time, or the sun shines too brightly, or 
youVe the wrong side the stream, or the banks 
are too high. It is just the same with hops; 
either the bine looks sickly, or the poles are 
blown down, or they have got the blight, or 
the fly, or the flea, or the something or other 
which generally results in the ruin of the un- 
fortunate grower. No, no; it would have been 
different had he married me." 

"Dear Miss Crockett, perhaps it would; but 
it is no use thinking of what might have been : 
no doubt, as Uncle Edward says, *all is for the 
best' " 

" Don't my dear, don't : I can't bear it, I reaUy 
can't ; not even under the present circumstances," 
replied Miss Crockett, slightly colouring. "I 
don't wish to annoy or contradict you, but that 
expression comes too near the nature of a stale 

old proverb for me to endure." 

« « * * * 

Although I knew that I was in all human 
probability leaving Daundelyonn for the last time, 
it was surprising how little it affected me out- 
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wardly at the moment. I had recently suffered 
so much misery within its doors^ that I suppose 
there was some relief in the mere thought of 
any change ; and the idea of peace elsewhere was 
paramount. Still, as I wandered, on the day of 
my departure, through the now silent and deserted 
rooms, I could not but feel the full extent of 
the ruin which had overwhelmed us. Oh I how 
mournful did those once gay and cheerful apart- 
ments now look, with their disarranged furniture 
and dusty pictures, on which, at rare intervals, 
the red chalk cross of the appraiser upon articles 
"to be retained" stood forth with painful sig- 
nificance ; reminding me of the sanguinary sign 
by which the angel of destruction was to recog- 
nise the houses of the Israelites in the land of 
Egypt and pass them oyer. Alas ! alas I the 
spirit of destruction was indeed abroad, sweep- 
ing away our home and hearth with unrelenting 
wing; and our feeble Lares and Penates were 
gods too weak to aid us in stemming the torrent 
of wreck and ruin. One last thought of how I 
had once seen these rooms tenanted by fair 
young forms and happy faces; one long last 
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look lit them as Qiffy were now — tihe very type 
and emblem of the abominfdaon of desolation; 
one eiflier thought of how they would look when 
I next 6aw tbem^ if indeed I was ever to see 
&em again ; one hasty farewell to my nncle 
and the robbing giils — 'and I was gone. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

BABYLON. 

'* The night had closed around, 

'And o'er the siiHen i^ky 
Were the wide wings of darknaM spread, 

The city's myriad lamps 

Shone mistily below, 
like^tors in tiie bo0omK)f a Idee; 

And its murmurs arose 

Incessant and deep, 
Like the sound of (be -Ma 
Where it rakes on a stony shore." 

SOUTHBY. 

OicCE more I was speeding on my travels^ with the 
prospect of Ldndon before me. London! — ^that 
great fbcus-of life and iatelligence^ whither the vital 
energy of man mshes to display its vigour, and 
wherein the mental powers seem to achieve per- 
fection : that London of winch I had heaird so 
moch, and as yet seen so little ^ for, beyond the 
reeoHeotion of one ternble bcntse in Park Lane, 
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and the margin of the muddy Serpentine^ I knew 
nothing of it. 

I fell into a train of thought^ little regarding 
who were my fellow travellers : I certainly had 
noticed a rather singular-looking being who oc- 
cupied a niche in the Tehicle; but as he was 
utterly silent, the fact of his presence soon 
vanished in the engrossing interest of my own 
reflections. I was therefore somewhat startled 
by his ejaculating suddenly — 

" Hell in harness ! Hell in harness ! Here we 
go, clatter, clatter, clatter, fizz, fizz, fizz, dragged 
along at the tail of a monster who may carry 
us slap into the sea for all I know ! It's ticklish 
work, ma'am; isn't it though? Don't you feel 
frightened ? " 

I hardly knew what to say, for I was at once 
impressed with the conviction that he was insane ; 
but by way of humouring him I ventured to 
observe that we were going from the sea, not 
towards it. 

^* Well, possibly we are," he replied: *^I hope 
so, but I don't know ; the world is turned hind 
side before, and mankind are all set upon destroy- 
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ing the equilibrium of creation with their rail- 
ways above ground and below it, till we don't 
know whether we are upside down or not. I'm 
topside turvy myself; but I know thisy fish never 
invade our element, why should we invade theirs ? 
I never do; I hate water, I don't drink it, I 
never wash — I never even allow my servants to 
wash. The man-turbot-turtle is an attempt to 
mix up human beings and fish through the in* 
strumentality of the mermaid ; but it's a mistake — 
don't you think so ? " 

I confess that I became somewhat alarmed, not 
feeling sure as to the turn which the bee in my 
companion's bonnet might take, when a sudden 
relaxation of speed proclaimed our arrival at a 
station; and with it came the hope that some 
chance passenger might be let in to share with me 
his very original speculations. Fortunately an 
elderly gentleman was admitted, and took his 
seat in the carriage ; as well as a remarkably stout 
traveller with a blue bag ; and again we started. 

Profound silence prevailed for some time, 
which was suddenly broken by my first com- 
panion remarking that he hated ** pursy " people ; 
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this pointed aUnsion to »ze immediately attracted 
the attention of the gentleman with the bag^ who^ 
catching my eye, thereby became enlightened 
as to Ibe real state of the case, bnt evidently 
associaiked me with his Innatic feUow-traveller. 

"Yes," continued the latter, **I hate corpu- 
lence; it interferes with dsndiig, and I Hke 
dancing: not that I would give a pin to dance 
in shoes; savages always dance barefoot^ so do 
bears, and they dance well; so do unreflecting 
monkeys sometimes, and they are made to pay 
for it pretty smartly upon barrel organs. I hate 
barrel organs ; I hate everything with a barrel," 
glancing significantly at his fellow pass^iger's 
portly dimensions. "I wonder M'hat they have 
got inside ? I should like to see.** 

The stout gentleman with the blue bag here 
buttoned up his coat with some precq)itation. 

^^ Opinions are divided upon it. Oonfiicius says 
cocked hats and ginger^beer bottles, but I say 
buttered hay and m;ouse-traps, and I've written a 
poem to prove it ; shall I Tead it to you ? I have 
a copy in my pocket — ^but stop 1 have you ever 
had the nmmps ? ^ 
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The stout passenger sigoied a negatiTB. 

" Then you must excuse me, it might disagree 
with you ; perhaps another time — stay, where are 
we ? Edenbiidge ? Ill get out I'll be off to 
the gard^i of Eden; it's open to the public, 
admission one shilling, children half price. Good 
afternoon. " 

And iie vanisibed — only to retom just as tiiie 
train was starting ; when, looki^ in at tiie win- 
dow^ he laid a finger mysteriously io.his Bose, 
aad whdspered — 

" Hist ! I've something to say of importance — 
yom^l be discreet, of course — fbtrt I think it only 
right to meiition it — ^bumt feathers ! " 

Here 1^ train laoYed on, aod we left him, 
stiM 'standiDg nodding good-liumonredly, and 
repeatzDg lihe oracular words — ■** burnt fea- 
tt^rsl" 

^^ Humph I " muttered the stout tra^diler, com- 
posing himself fcfr a sap, ^'I thought he was a 
fttendof yonra, Mss: ke seems to be quite at 
large; its very evident that he is several ^Ids 
from honm^ and in ive minutes he was snoring 
emphatically* 
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The elderly passenger contented himself with 
the ohservation — 

^^ Poor man ! got a tile offy no doubt 1 " and 
drawing a newspaper from his pockety was soon 
immersed in its contents, leaving me once more to 
my own reBections. 

The shades of evening had now passed into the 
darkness of night, and found me still indulging 
in vague speculations upon the fast approaching 
future ; when my attention became fixed by the 
lurid light of what appeared to me to be a distant 
fire. At first I thought it must be the act of an 
incendiary at some great homestead towards 
which we were hastening ; but a quarter and then 
half an hour had elapsed, and yet it seemed still 
equally distant, and equally intense : by degrees 
this halo became more generally diffused, more 
lofty, and ill-defined ; when it suddenly struck me 
that it must be the lights of London reflected 
from the clouds above, which produced the me- 
teoric haze so like the nimbus of some distant 
fire. 

The lights of London ! My first impression of 
the magnitude of Babylon the Great was given 
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me by the clouds ! Then the scattered lamps in 
the suburbs^ like bivouac fires of the outposts 
of an army, became thicker and thicker, until 
at last we were enveloped in the fiery haze 
of the long corridor-like streets of the mighty 
city. 

There was a pause, during which our tickets 
were being taken, affording me time to collect my 
scattered thoughts a little; and then we passed 
under the intricate iron fi'ame-work supporting the 
roof of the station, beneath which a long line 
of eager expectant faces of friends and porters 
gleamed pale and ghastly in the sudden glare of 
countless gas-lights: the doors flew open, and echoes 
of two hundred clamorous voices shouting to 
friends, or calling stoutly for their luggage, made 
themselves stunningly manifest. We had arrived. 

Ernest, looking much older, but very handsome 
in his deep mourning, soon discovered me; and 
in less than ten minutes we were rolling rapidly 
along towards the West in his late uncle's comfort- 
able brougham. 

As we drove, endless were his inquiries into the 
circumstances attending the '^ break up " at Daun- 
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delyonn ; to whieli I rqalied, I fiear, but inatten- 
tively, so much was I distracted by all I smw and 
heard. Gradually the streets grevr wider, the 
houses larger, the people cleaner ; fine carriages 
resplendent with heraldic devices, and prancing 
steeds glittering in silver harness, replaced the 
heavy creaking waggons and colossal horses of the 
city. 

Oh! what a noisy, busy, dirty throng wwe 
pushing and jostling through a miserable existence 
in the wretched suburbs we had passed I What 
» gay* bright, brilliant crowd were whirling away 
the precious moments of a fashionable life in the 
clean, airy, opulent " West End ! " Hbw nraially 
and physically foggy the one ! how sunny and pros- 
perous the other ! 

I had quite settled it in my own muid that. the 
house we were going to was one of enormous pro- 
portions, with frowning portals and altogether a 
princely air. Indeed I fancied that I reouembered. 
it well, and could have driven to the door at once 
without difficulty. Judge my surprise th^ai, when 
in Hi^ naadst of an^ engrossing conversation, we smdr 
dediy stepped be&re- a residence of very ui^tetendr- 
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ing, if not mean, appearance, wi& a decidedly 
insignificant entrance. 

^'Is iMs the house, Ernie?" I inquired with 
astonishment. 

** The same, my dear; it has never altered since 
I knew it." 

^' What ! can this be the mansion in Park Lane 
where yea were bom, and to which we all came 
from Wales?" 

I scarcely know why, but I instantly felt a pang 
of utter disappointment. Where were all the 
Ic^y windows, stately staircases, and rooms like 
halls of audience? Alas! thus does imagination 
ever play us Mse. We build our castles in the 
air only to see them crushed beneath the foundar 
tions of a stem reality. The nut-shell in Wales 
had erected the mansion in Park Lane, which the 
glories of old Daundelyonn had reduced to most 
unpoetical dimensions^ 

^ I must see all the rooms before I do anything 
.else," I remarked. 

^^ Well, let us go toge&er, if such be your &ncy ; 
but you: wiU have plenty of time for that by-aad- 
fey." 
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*' No, Ernest, I must go at once ; I could not 
rest nntil I have done so. Yes, now I see 
them all once more I do remember them; bat 
how they are robbed of their proportions ! This 
was the nursery; how small it looks now. 
This was poor mamma's room, but the Aimiture 
is changed; and this was the drawing-room: I 
remember the mirrors, but the tiger-skin is 
gone. Oh 1 Ernie, what sad memories ^ and, 
throwing my arms round his neck,^I wept 
bitterly. 

I had so long been obliged not only to suffer 
my own sorrows with silent fortitude, but to find 
courage and consolation for others in their dis- 
tress, that the sense of support and companionship 
which Ernest's presence afforded was almost more 
than* I could bear; and I feared to allow it free 
access to my heart lest the bow of my spirit, 
hitherto so tightly strained, should relax altogether, 
and become unfitted for future warfare with the 
world and its trials. 

Although far firom being of either a cold or 
unfeeling nature, Ernest had a constitutional 
repugnance to everything which promoted reflec- 
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tlon: melancholy reflectioiis were to be avoided 
like the plague ; he dreaded the ^^ blue devils," 
as he called them^ thej always made him fidgetty 
and uncomfortable : life, he would say, was " far 
too short to be spent in botheration ; " sorrow he 
always "turned out" instanter. Death drove him 
to the opera, despondency to a ball. 

One reason, no doubt, for his love of London, 
was the large facility it afforded him for getting 
rid of self, when self proved an imwelcome com- 
panion. 

No sooner did he find that I was likely to have 
what he termed " a fit of the blues," than he pro- 
posed an adjournment to his *^ sanctum," where 
there were no end of things to amuse us, and a 
' capital picture gallery." 

Not wishing to render our first evening together 
a melancholy one, and fearing to relax my self- 
reliant energies too much or too suddenly, I 
checked the manifestation of further feeling with a 
violent effort, and at once assented to his proposal. 

This gallery of which he bragged so much, but 
which did not give me a very exalted idea of his 
taste, consisted of row upon row of coloured 

VOL. ni. K 
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engravIngB of popular ballet girls; prmts of 
adoTB and actresses ia all sorts of aentimeiiital and 
tragical postures ; mterspersed with crayon ideal 
portraits of eldeorlj Turks, upon the point of 
stabbing interestiDg young female slaves — beauties 
urith pretematnrally long eyelashes; champions 
of the ring, with tomips for hands, squaring 
at imaginary foes; thm little jockeys, very much 
bent in the back, upon loi^ Is^ed racehorses ; and 
a few caricatures and sporting sketches, inchidiiig 
one or two '^ scenes on the road," in the shape of 
mail coadies on the point of upsetting. In addition 
to all these embellishments to his ^^ sanctum,^ there 
were one or two Tather questionable Froich por* 
traits of '^ Innocence " in exceedingly transparent 
drapery, and " Souvenirs," in no drapery at all ; a 
gold chain and pair of mby ear-rings doing duty 
for all superfluous habiliments. 

For the rest, the toool was much like most 
bachelor snuggeries ; foils, boxing-gloves, fishing- 
rods, snuff-boxes, and cigar-cases, were the prin- 
cipal adcMnments, always e^Lcepting a statuette 
of "the Gitana," and a bust of "the Duke." 
The table was littered with endless cards, notes. 



and pamphlets ; and above all^ in all> and over all, 
hung an overpowering and pervading atmosphere 
of stale tobacco arndke* 

Dinner concluded, and the cloth removed, I 
was just beginning to make inquiries as to future 
arrangements, when a sudden revulsion of &eling, 
as thoi^h the recollection of having committed 
a crime or omitted an important duty, passed 
over me, paralysing in an instant both body and 
mind 

'^ Morgan, Morgan, Ernie: Morgan! where is 
she ? " My voice and manner startled Ernie, who 
was proceeding to light a cigar. 

^^Good gracious, Sophie, how you made me 
jump ! I nearly burnt my fingers. Morgan, poor 
old soul, is aU right and tight ; she is about the 
house Bopiewhere, in the housekeeper's room, most 
likely: she generally sits there in the evening, 
like a cat watching for mice." 

^' I must go and see her at once : I ought to 
have done so long ago ; " and away I went, not 
without the dread of her sharp expostnlation for 
my neglect, and was in the act of rushing towards 
her^ when the sight of a large arm-chair before 

K 2 
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the fire, whence protruded the comer of a pillow, 
told the tale of age and infirmitj, and checked my 
rapid advance. Stealing quietly up beside her, 
I gently said, " Morgan dear, I am come to see 
you at last ; it is Sophie." 

" Ah, I knew who it was, my dear Miss Sophie : 
I have been expecting you every minute. I wanted 
to come to you upstairs, but they wouldn't let 
me get in the way of draughts in the passage; 
I am troubled with asthma now, and have had a 
many blisters on, but they don't do no good, look 

you." 

Then raising herself fi:om her pillows, she 

observed, ** You are grown very much since I 
saw you, and you look a deal older ; you are very 
like your poor mother. And how is Mr. Denne ? 
It's nigh on six years since I see him : ah, dear, 
dear ! what sad doings down at Dandelion ; my 
boy, I mean Master Ernie — Mr. Ernest I suppose 
I ought to say now — ^told me all about it" 

" Yes, Morgan ; great troubles have come upon 
us ; but we must hope that, as my imcle says, * all 
is for the best' " 

*^Ay, ay, it's well for those as can say that; 
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manj people says so for others^ but not many 
for themselves. It's a hard trial, though, when one 
sees one's bits of traps taken away and sold, a'most 
for nothing, look you. And poor Miss Angelica 
too, she's gone ! Well, she was the handsomest of 
you all. Ah, dear, dear, we're all going : going fast 
too, one after another; only we're beginning at 
the wrong end : it didn't ought to be the young 
'uns first, and then the old 'uns; did it, dear? 
And Mr. Harold, he ain't to be heard of: but he 
wasn't one of my boys." 

Not feeling at aU prepared to enter into a recital 
of past miseries, in which it had been my imhappy 
fate to act a prominent part, I turned the con- 
versation upon the subject of her own ailments ; 
but she did not respond with the usual alacrity of 
decrepitude. 

" Well, Morgan, dear, and so you are troubled 
with asthma?" 

" Yes, miss, and that's not the worst, for I feel 
tight all over, just as if I was in a pair of leather 
trousers. When I stand up it seems as if I was 
standing on two bladders ; what do you think it 
can be. Miss?" 
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^ Well, Morgan deaacy I can't say. What doe» 
the doctor seem to think of it? ** 

** Why he says it*s the dropsy; but my appetite 
is good, and so I don't think it can be that: I 
think it's just old age, no more nor less, and they 
can't cure that. And Mr. Otho, Miss Sophie, 
what sort of a young lady has he married ? I 
wonder if his l^s is any fatter than they was, 
they was so skinny when he was a boy: you 
don't remember them, but I do ; they was ddn 
and bone, no more, look you, honey." 

This ** look you, honey" of old Morgan's was the 
last remnant of her Welsh dialect which had sur- 
vived her sojourn in London, and seemed, through 
the long years of our separation, as the one link 
which connected her altered voice with the early 
scenes of childhood. 

I was about to describe Otho's wife, when 
Ernie's voice shouting "Coffee" from the stair- 
head recalled me to the ** sanctum ; " not however, 
before Morgan had told me where I was to sleep, 
(which by the way I knew already,) and enjoined 
upon me to " leave all my things out," so that she 
might see to the airing and mending of them: 
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^'I dare saj," she addad, ^tfaej want a deal 
of ^ seeing to.'" 

Betamiiig to Ernest, the sulject of die Aitare 
was renewed. 

'* WeH, Ernie, and what do you propose ta- do ? 
DoyouremammthislioBae?'' 

*' Wky, yon see," he rej^ed, *' I am here now 
only on sofferanoe. My poor ande (you wozdd 
have got on with him, Sof^ if chance had only 
thrown yon m each other's way), my uncle, you 
see, has left me pretty well o£P ; but this house goes 
to his heir at law. I am only his great nephew, 
remember, (you don't mind my smoking, do you?) 
but the fumitnre ia mine, and some of the 
valuables ; when all' matters are settled, I expect 
to have about ei^t hundred a year : not so bad, 
eh? So I propose that we should look out for 
a snug box somewhere, ccHnpact^ comfortaUe, and 
airy, but not too big, and there set up shop. 
Eric talks too of coming over, and if he does, 
we shall be a jolly family parfy. I ^old like to 
have the old gentleman up ; but I couldn't stand 
those twins : no, you and I, and Eric ; that wiU b^ 
capital, won't it ? " 
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Here he rubbed bis hands and looked so gene- 
rallj hilarious under the influence of these visions 
of the future^ that I almost caught the infection^ 
but repressed it 

'* Yes> Ernie, it sounds delightful ; " but at the 
idea of Eric's return a strange emotion stole oyer 
me: it was something akin to pain. The thought oi 
long discussions upon art and metaphysics suddenly 
presented themselves, mingled with rides up ave-* 
nues, leading to long corridors of gas-lights ; and 
they silenced me for the moment. 

" Why, Sophie, the notion does not seem much 
to suit your book after all, although you say it 
sounds delightfully ; you look so glum." 

" Glum I do I, Ernie ? Well, forgive me, I shall 
do better by-and-by, I hope; but lately I have 
had so much reason to doubt the existence in this 
world of everything except death and distress, 
that I fear to allow my mind to dwell upon the 
thoughts of so bright a future, and the mental 
conflict made me look ^glum,' as you call it: 
that was all ; go on." 

"Well," said he, "I shall write to-morrow, 
and tell Eric what we propose to do, and ask 
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him to come over at once : why should he not set 
up here? Hell have no rent to pay^ and hell 
amuse us into the bargain : by-the-bye, we must 
have a house with a room that will do for a 
studio ; even if he does not live with us altogether^ 
he may come by fits and starts^ and stay no end 
of time. Well go house-hunting to-morrow. 
Soph ; " and he concluded by humming, " And a 
hunting we will go." 

Happy Ernest I — death, sorrow, sickness ; no- 
thing ever had, would, or I beKeve couldy tame 
his unfailing health and spirits. 

" Good night. Soph, God bless you, old girl ! '* 
was his last adieu, as, after a long chat over our 
own afiairs, and those of Sir Brutus, Otho, Harold, 
and Whirlingham, we toiled upstairs to bed. 

** Sleep well. Soph, we have a hard day's 
work before us : never mind, we'll see if we can't 
put a little life and colour into those pale cheeks 
before long. Eric won't know you, and will say 
we have been killing you, if I don't; well try 
a little London rouge, eh? Good night, old lady, 
good night." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BQUSE-HUNTING. 

" To be let or sold, a semi-detached foorteen-roomed house 
pleasantly situate in the neighbourhood of Warwick Square. 
For particulars and eards to yiew, i^plj to Mr, Holdwdothy, 
House Agent, Ebury Street, Belgraye Square. — Terms mode- 
rate.*'— TAc Times. 

Thb prospeet of house-hunting was an occapation 
so novel, that I was enchanted with it The idea 
of displaying a considerable amount of acuteness 
not unmingled ynih some little authority; the 
thought of exercising my talent for selection, of 
which I was not disposed to think meanly, among 
such large commodities as town houses; and of 
indulging a reasonable curiosity and inquisitrve- 
ness to the utmost, was so charming that I had 
not felt so much elasticity of spirit for many a 
long day as on the morning we sallied &rth in 
quest of a spot whereon to pitch our tent 
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So many were the sage pieces of advice with 
which Ernie stored roe, as to how I should act 
towards the rarious house-agents we might meet 
with in OUT morning's expedition — ^how much I 
was to believe of their account of localities, drains, 
taxes, rent, repairs, damp, and sunny aspects, and 
how much I was to consider " bosh," as he termed 
it — that he succeeded in fairly bewildering me 
before we had driven half a mile. 

"We will first go to an agent and get the 
partictdars of half a dozen houses which sound 
likely," said Ernie, ** and tiien well make the 
round of them." 

** Don't you think, Ernie, we had better settle 
in our own minds the amount of rent we can 
afford to pay; it would simplify matters very 
much, and save both time and discussion with the* 
agent." 

" You speak like a. book. Soph; well, what shall 
we say ? " 

" I have heard," I replied, ** Atat no one ought 
under any circumstances to pay minre' than the 
t^enth part of their income as rent; but 1 doa*t 
know whether that is to include taxes." 
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" Rents are high in London^" he replied, 
thonghtfiillj; «8o I suppose taxes must not he 
included, or we shall get but a dismal kind of 
a kennel for our money. Suppose we say one 
hundred a year, and as much less as possible." 

" Let one hundred a year be our mot du guet 
then, Ernie." 

Into the pliant ears of agent after agent we 
poured the tale of our necessity ; who always by 
some singular fatality had the very thing we 
wanted, ''but the rent was a Uetle more than 
the price we offered: however, we could see." 
Belgravia, Tybumia, Regent's Park, Brompton 
Old and New, were explored; the heights of 
Craven Hill were ascended, the depths of Ken- 
sington gravel pits did not escape our notice, but 
in vain : the inhabitable houses were beyond our 
means, and those which in a pecuniary sense were 
eligible were in an olfactory one impossible. I 
had no idea before of the difficulty of poisoning 
people by unsavoury smells. 

At last I began to think that house-hunting was 
not half the fun I had anticipated ; and was idl- 
ing into one of my old speculations, as to why a 
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man Tdth a hundred a year in his pocket, which 
he is willing to pay for rent, cannot find such a 
thing as a fair exchange for his money in London, 
when Ernie, who was fast becoming unpleasantly 
fidgetty, said peevishly — 

'^ Sophie, well have another shot, and if that 
fafls we'll shut up for to-day," 

We made our final stand before the office of a 
Mr. Holdworthy, one of the most blandly be- 
witching and soothering of men; his room was 
so well carpeted, so clean, his desk so neatly 
leathered, his brass work so bright, the touch of 
his hand upon his books so gentle, and his general 
appearance so dovelike, or ^^ oily," again to quote 
Ernie, that our &tigue and irritability yanished 
with the thought that we had at last fallen upon 
the very individual who, above all others, could 
and would satisfy our demands. Mr. Holdworthy 
had deeply studied and apparently practised very 
successfully the art and mystery of humbug. No 
inquiry met with an ** if," or a ** but; " no sug- 
gestion was offered, but was answered instantly in 
the affirmative ; no objection but was removed at 
once: what a delightful man was Mr. Hold- 
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worthy! I felt him to he a true friend^ as he 
peered upon me for the first time in his life with 
erect hair and smiling countenance, ahove his gold 
spectacles: he was an ornament to his calling; 
indeed, I felt ahashed at Ernie's putting so many 
questions to him in a tone which I felt to be 
almost unwarrantable, and some little sense of 
surprise that all the eligible bouses should be in 
the charge of this one man. In fact, I had just 
received my first dose of true London humbug, 
from the hands of one of the chiefs of his craft, 
and I confess I thought it exceedingly pleasant 
What a pity it was that he utterly abandoned 
his '^ h's I " — He did not exchange them or 
place them improperly: he simply abandoned 
them altogether. It was a yery great pity ; and 
frequently, in the course of his conversation, I 
wished that he would make use of them anybow 
or anywhere, rather than treat them with such 
ntter contempt. 

'^Not more than a 'undred a year. Madam," 
he murmured; ''pray be seated: not more than 
a 'undred a year;" at the same time rustling 
the leaves of his address book; ''to be sure. 
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Madam^ not more than a 'imdred a jear ? HI, 
what 'ave we at a 'undred ? ^ 

SUlf a sicUy youth with an incipient monstache 
of a pale straw colour^ who had hitherto sat over- 
shadowed by his principal, scratched his stubby 
chin, then taking from a shelf a large green 
volume strapped with red^ placed it before the 
gold spectacles, indicalang a particular entry with 
a very fiat and dirty forefinger, diB naSl of which 
had been greedily bitten to the quick. 

*^ That will do ; 111 ; thank you." Then turning 
upon us once more the li^t of ihat oily counte- 
nance, he observed, ^^not on this side of the 
bridge : not on this side ; but, on the other — ^the 

" Aoross the bridge," expostulated Ernie ; '^ what 
bridge, Westminster or London? Oh, no, that 
w<»i't do at all, too far off I " 

In a voice tremulous with the pleasure it 
afforded him in being able instantly to undeoeive 
us — a pleasure which widi him took the tangible 
form of polidiing and replacing his spectacles, 
Mr. Holdworthy smilingly assured us that he 
only meant over the canaL 
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*'I allude^ in feet, to Belgravia South: Pimlico^ 
as it 19 called sometimes. It is a new and im- 
proving neighbourhood; I'm sure it wiU please 
the lad J : wide streets^ well drained^ capital houses^ 
aU the last improvements^ and moderate rents." 

** Whereabouts is this bridge ? is it far ? " in- 
quired Ernie, rather woefiilly. 

**0h dear no, sir," said Mr. Holdworthy, so 
persuasively, that I felt convinced that had it 
been/ar he would at all events have considered 
whether he could not have brought it nearer, if 
only on Ernie's account : — " Not ten minutes 
drive from Belgrave Square : '111 shall show you 
the way. 'Ere '111, put on your 'at." 

Ernie remonstrated against removing Mr. Hill 
from his employment, and was at last compelled 
positively to refuse his assistance. So well did 
Mr. Holdworthy know in his own mind that 
Ernie was a man who repelled foreign aid almost as 
an indignity, and would by no means employ it, that 
he felt safe in pressing his services upon us. 'HI 
having made out sundry *^ cards to view," away 
we drove "over the bridge," and into that new 
district of London, known as *^ Belgravia South " 
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by the weak-minded^ but to those of stronger 
nerves as '^Cabittopolis-on-Thames." 

We were delighted with the wide streets^ hand- 
some houses, and noble squares of this terra in- 
cognita — " over the bridge.** 

" This looks likely," said Ernie, cheerfully, « It's 
very odd that I have never been here before; 
I have seen this bridge often, but always thought 
it led into the back settlements along the banks of 
the Thames : why it is a splendid place. This is 
very like training for the treadmill. Soph," he 
continued, as we completed our last descent to 
the street; "but I believe we have got what 
we wanted at last You see it is cheerM and 
sunny, new and clean, has a conservatory for 
you to cultivate all sorts of weeds in, a good 
bath-room, and no end of a studio for Eric, if 
he likes to turn it into a painting-room." 

On our return to Mr. Holdworthy, he mani- 
fested even yet more iutense delight at our suc- 
cess than he had evinced in the morning, when 
we had little to be delighted about 

"The 'ouse is a bargain," said he; "in fi>ur 
or five years time it will fetch double what it 

VOL. IIL L 
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li wcnrth now: it won't be to be 'ad fiir 

doable." 
'' It is ior sal^ then?" inqiuied Eraiew 
''Yes, fir; 111 show 70a ihe iNurticiiki& ID, 

give me the book of partkmlflra." 

HI again handed the vohime with the same 
wellHoibbled fingers. Having read all die '^psp- 
ticnlan" alond^ he yentared to express the de» 
light it woold giye him to be permitted to conduct 
the business on Ernie's bdialf^ or to finmish him 
with the names of the partial to whom it be^ 
longed. 

Ernie having elected the latter course^ we 
turned our faces towards home; mj coraqpanion 
in so amiable a temper that he protested '' a child 
might plaj with him." The idea of having a 
'' bouse of his own" greatlj pleased hinu 

''111 see what I can muster up^ Soipb, whan 
all is settled in Park Lane ; I may be able 
to buy it out and out; if I can I will: it will 
bo much better to be ooetB own landlord, won't 
it?" 

So latigued were we by tl^ toils of the day, 
that after dinner we both fell asleep in oar chairs 
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until bed-time ; whence^ after very lazily lightiiig 
our candles we retired to roost, tliere^ as Ernie 
expressed it, ^to complete the operation like a 

wkole colony of owls." 

* * « « * 

Morning found us once more examining the 
house we had selected, noting siidi alterations 
and additions as. our fancy suggested. While 
thua employed, we were accosted by a sbort, 
active-looking man, with a yery snub nose, shaarp 
black eyes, and shuffling gait, who, apologising 
for his intrusion, announced himself to be the 
spokesman partner out of three to whom the 
house belonged. He was the very smtithesis of 
Mr. Holdworthy, rough, active, sharp - spoken, 
and homy-handed; in his use of the letter 
^^ H " he was equally antithetical, for while the 
former positively ignored its existence, the latter 
introduced it in all manner of words, right or 
wrong. 

"Why, Mr.. Dubben," (such was the spokes- 
man's name,) "the price yon adc is exorbitant,'' 
remarked Ernie: "quite out of aU reason." 

" Ko, sir, hexcufid me," was Mr. Dubben's reply^, 

L 2 
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'^hexcuse me^ bat railj 'taln't hexorbitant A 
pretentions boose like this here one^ a house with 
a bath-room has his heated from the kitching 
fire, and a conservative; why it will halways 
let well. It has a hair with it has will fetch 
it's value, come what will ; hall I say is this, hif 
you buys this house, why you buys a bargain, 
and that's about ave it There ain't no pockets 
in these walls; built right straight hup they is: 
no skimping. I never wastes my time in build- 
ing bad houses — I calls that a digging of a hole 
and filling of it hup again." 

"Well," responded Ernie, "we must see what 
the lawyers and surveyor say to it all." 

"Why, sir?" inquired Mr. Dubben, "can't 
we settle hour matters without the help of them 
customers ? They honly makes a bill, that's what 
they does. I hates 'em hall, for my part ; but I 
suppose if we was hall honest we shouldn't want 
no lawyers. And them copper-plate chaps — them 
surveyors; they comes for all the world like a 
pickpocket hinto a church just to see what they 
can pick hup, and bolts agin. I hates all their 
fine writing and flourishes ; but I suppose if we 
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was hall clever we shouldn't want no school- 
masters." 

** I suppose then," remarked Ernie, " that you 
fancy they * dig holes and fill them up again. ' " 

" That's about ave it," responded Mr. Dubhen, 
sharply, with a grin and peculiarly sagacious 
wink of his eye, as though he would imply, " I see 
you catch the idea." 

" He seems a rough sort of fellow that, but 
honest, I dare say," observed Ernie, as we turned 
once more into the street, or rather into what wob 
eventually to become one ; it being rather a street 
in the skeleton as yet. 

** Yes ; he is intelligent and straightforward," I 
replied ; *^ and perhaps there is a good deal of truth 
in his strictures upon lawyers and surveyors : still, 
do you think we should do well to take all he says 
for gospel and buy the house without some legal 
advice ? " 

*' Well, Soph, I don't know ; I almost incline to 
think that I would as soon take my own opinion as 
anyone else's advice. I think I'll tell him to get 
on with the house and that we will decide in a day 
or two." 
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Mt» IMbbiB kese overtook w md meired lui 
assmanoe that it was '^ a pietentioaa hooR, witk 
no Mmp t ijhm of of loom;'' just the Aing we 
wanted, and he woold finidi it to oar taste ^ri^ 
hoC'' 

^Well," said Ende, ''jok had better get on 
with it, and 111 let joa know in a 6mj or two 
what we dedde." 

^Yeiy good, then,'' leplied Me. Dobben^^Ill 
get on with it; and 'apoae in the meantime we 
leaTes it a hopen qinstion.'' 

^ Good," said Enie, ^ leare it an open qnertion, 
as you suggest" 

The day or two grew into a week or two ; na j, 
wt were tuniiiig the comer oi the sisoond iiaaitli 
fiom the day on winch we first eniuted ^ CnUt- 
topolh," yet still Emie remained imdeeHed ■ 

One ftie mornings however, as we sat at knudc- 
&st, Mr. Dnbben was annoonced as wishing to 
hsve ^five nnnutfrf talk with the gent." On 
enhtiii^ the room, winch he did wiA a shnflKng, 
nwsMy gait, and the air of a man who lek tlmt Ae 
apartment was too dean ibr his dothes, he stoled 
the object of his risit to be, that a ^ party," 
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a ^ Fory fespectaUe hold geoA team BkkaoBA/* 
had been *'liafter die house," which was now 
''near handy finished,'' and he wished fcr a onie- 
and-twenty years' lease. 

''Now sir," he continued^ "yoa was fost to 
speak^andfixst ccnnefiist served ismymotter. My 
partnero is hall fer selling the honse r^hthoffyand 
they worrits my life out so to' do ; so I said 
as I'd see the gent in Park Lane this morning, 
and that's the cause of my being here. We's 
to give the party a hanswer about die lease by 
three o'ekx^k to-monow, so Mr. Denne if you'll be 
do good as to think it hover once fin: all tibis 
hevening and make ^derzision before three o'clock 
to-morrow, why, you shan't have no «ause to cont- 
l4ain of hus; and I can*t say no fiurer than that, 
canl?" 

Ernie was silent, but pertinaciously atfc^Qq>ted to 
balance a f<Hrk on his for^nger, which at every 
iceA essay he let &11 with a loud clatter on 
his plate ; at last I could stand the noise no longer, 
and gently removed the offending aiticle. 

This addon restored die power of speech, for he 
remarked, — 
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'^^ Yon are quite sure^ Mr. Dubben> that you are 
not leading me into one of your 'holes/ and 
when well in, you don't think of * filling it 
up?"' 

"'Tain't likely," replied Mr. Dubben, with a 
grin. *' I am going to build a lot more houses 
there, and I don't want to get a bad name in 
the district" 

" Well, Soph, what do you say ? shall we have 
the house ? " 

I was inclined to silence, for I thought it ill- 
advised to buy it without any advice ; but know- 
ing how much silence irritated Ernie, I simply 
remarked that I certainly liked the house very 
much, but that perhaps if he sent down to Mr. 
Dubben in the course of the day it would be 
time enough. That worthy during Ernie's appeal 
to me had been employed in violently scratching the 
rim of his beaver with a very enlarged thumb, and 
during the short silence which followed he con- 
tinued the operation with rapid glances from one 
to the other of us. 

*^ Very good, sir," he replied, at last ; " in the 
course of the day: 'spose we leave it a hopen 
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question till this evening ? " and so he moved to 
depart^ when Ernie stopped him. 

"Well, Mr. Dubben, Miss Denne likes the 
house; I hate delay, I'll have it — and so you 
may tell the respectable party at Richmond." 

I have since had reason to believe that the party 
alluded to was a myth, merely brought into a 
shadowy existence by Mr. Dubben'a brain to hurry 
Ernie's decision. 

On the memorable day upon which Ernie became 
master of a house of his own, we received a letter 
from Eric, in reply to Ernie's invitation, promising 
a long visit when once we were fairly settled: 
as to taking up his residence with us, that he 
"knew nothing about," he "would see:" "that 
might or might not be," it depended upon " cir- 
cumstances," and there were a good many more 
ambiguous phrases to the same purpose; a post- 
script was added, " What does Sophie say ? " 

What did Sophie say ? Sophie was silent; Sophie 
would not influence his decision by even one word 
of approval, or disapproval. Sophie would give 
no sign ; she would not even Uiink, if she could 
help it, of what might or might not come to pass : 
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the would keep on her own eonae, aad lij Id 
bmish the post as wdl M IflT llie fidaie firvm 



flbk HKxniiii^ in llie keep at Ihamidyoam, afae 
would — 

«Acfc!aetiDtihe 



Alas! ilie rery effisrt to Ib^get ■ a Imd of 
memorj in itself; the yerj resolntni to dunk 
only of tlie pnesent prores how oonatant is Ae 
xeoollecfion of the past 

""What does Sojide s^r?" N^ydiii^! She 
smiles as liie postscript is bdng read, but "Ae 
gives no sign." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

PIMLICO. 

** How shall I meet thee? With an eye 
That h«feh no hcigfatnen, yet no tean: 
With heedless tone and cold reply, — 

The chilling garh indifference wean? 
With sadden'd heart, yet careleaB mien, 
Bevealing nonght of wliat has been? 
Yes ; changes sad have altered us : 
AlasI that I nmst meet tiiee thns! " 

BaifOYAifl hare been 80 often and flOTreD desGribed, 
that it would be tediovxs to dwell upon ones ; I 
suppose they all bear a strong xeseaenUanoe to eadk 
olihier. Portoaatelj fcr us our new liome, al&ougli 
of Mr dimensions^ was a size smaller than the 
Park Lane house, so diat the carpets and cuilains 
needed only a little clippii^ to soit adndrabljr^ 
Ike fizmiture too xeqnired '^ weeding: " smae was 
altered, some exchanged, and some sold. At lastibe 
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dreaded hour arrived^ and the vans^ attended by a 
host of eager workmen^ were at the door; this 
was the signal for me to pack myself and Morgan 
into a cab^ and filling up the space we left vacant 
with glass shades and ornaments, to drive off to 
Fimlico, and there station myself, awaiting the 
arrival of the furniture. What a wearying, 
chiUing process is removing from one house to 
another ! 

" Here, where are you going with that table ? 
That ain't to go up-stairs, stupid ! that belongs to 
the dining-room," shouted one. 

" Where are you off to with that hamper ? That 
don't go into the dining-room; that's for the 
pantry," bawled another. 

" Mind them walls now, with that there ward- 
robe, and don't knock them barristers about," 
cried Mr. Dubben. 

*^ Now, Paddy, don't you be a loUin' agin the 
' what not' " 

" I aint a lollm'," retorted the gigantic Irish- 
man, thus apostrophized. 

" You were a lollin', you're a lollin' up agin it 
now." 
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"Look alive there with that roll of carpet: 
the last van is just come, and we shan't a' done 
afore night," urged a voice firom the passage. 

These and such like vociferations, accompanied 
by the scraping of heavy boots, the lumping and 
thumping of weights overhead, and a general 
smell of straw, damp matting, tarpaulin, and 
warm carpenters, greeted our ears and noses during 
the first eight-and-forty hours of our sojourn in 
our new house. Who is there that has not heard 
and smelt them ? They are discomforts common 
to the lot of all ; but I believe that I had claim to 
a special grievance in the huge Irishman before 
mentioned : he was an awkward, shambling Her- 
cules, who insisted during the early part of the 
day in carrying up-stairs without assistance the 
most massive pieces of furniture, although there 
were half a dozen admiring idlers looking on. 
In vain I implored him to desist; he vould con- 
tinue to imperil his own strength and the f amiture 
until after dinner and a more than sufficient 
quantity of beer, when a slight sprain in the 
back brought him to his senses, and compelled 
him to accept Morgan's good ofiices in the kitchen. 
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at that firniterer's shop : I know it is somewhere 
hereaboat," shouted a Toice, which I at once 
recognised as that of Eric 

^^ Ernie, that is Eric; I am certain it is his 
voice," I exclaimed. 

** What nonsense ! now you will keep fancying 
all the evening that every cab which passes must 
be Eric ; one would think you were in lore with 
him. Soph, to hear you." 

Fortunately for me it was dusk when Ernie 
made this random shot, for I felt the blood mount- 
ing to my cheek at the unpremeditated insinua- 
tion; sheltering myself beneath the comforting 
cloak of darkness, I boldly replied, " Love or hate, 
that is Eric, I am certain; and he cannot find 
the house: if you won't go down to the door I 
will" 

Ernie, with strong symptoms of irritation, was 
goaded by the threat into opening the door, just 
as the dull, hollow sound of the wheels of a heavily 
laden cab drew near. 

" HoUoah ! Ernie, is that you ? I've been hunt- 
ing about for the last two hours trying to find the 
house, but no one knew where it was. Why don't 
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you illuminate, or bum blue lights every now and 
then, when friends are expected? " 

My heart beat wildly as I heard thewell*known 
accents : should I rush out to greet him, or wait 
his entrance? 

" What's the fare ? '' shouted Ernest « Here, 
cabby, have you got change for a five shilling 
piece?" 

The , delay gave me time to decide upon the 
line of action ; I would go and meet him. 

" Where is Soph ? " inquired Eric 

'* Gone to dress for dinner," was the reply. 

"No, here I am, Eric," I cried, at the same 
time rushing into the passage, and in an instant 
came the greeting as of old. 

"Come, let us get inside," said Ernest; "my 
man can bring your traps in." 

" What is his name ? " asked Eric. 

" Davis," was the reply. 

" Here, Davis, mind you don't leave anything 
behind; be so good as to be careful: there 
are things of value both on the roof and inside." 

Once fairly seated at the dinner-table, beneath 
a strong light, I was better able to take a quiet 

VOL. m. M 
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snryey of Eric^ who, I found, was mnch altered : 
he appeared taller, more ^ filled oat^ and athletic, 
Aan when I saw him last ; he had a huge heflErd 
of dark, glossy, wavy hair, which I thought a 
great improvement — perhaps because it reminded 
me of the memorable night on which he appeared 
as the wizard, Michael Scott ; he was also rather 
bald, which increased the intellectual expression of 
his already high forehead. Having concluded my 
survey, I was just indulging in conjectures as to 
whether he found as much alteration in me as 
I in him, when he thus broke the thread of my 
speculations — 

^ Soph, a most extraordinary circumstance oc- 
curred to me to-day on landing from the steamer ; 
they say that truth is stranger than fiction, and 
upon my word I believe it" 

** Well, what was it ? You are always so dis- 
cursive," said Ernie, impatiently. 

** Why this — ^whilst I was seated in the cofiee- 
room of the Pavilion Hotel at Folkestone, a 
tall, soldier-like, good-looking man came up 
to me, and after staring very hard said, apolo- 
gizingly— 
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^' ^ I can^ be miataken ; jour name is Demie ? ' 

" ^ Yes,' I replied, ^ my name certaialy is 
Denne.' 

^^I felt amrinced that I could not be deceived; 
but jon are not Otho Demie/ 

"*No,' I replied, 'Fmnot, but I have a coYisin 
of that name.' 

cWa& he not staying in the Isle of 'Man 
some years ago with two or three ladies, his 
sisters ? ' 

" * He was,' I replied. 

*^ * And they were called away suddenly by the 
death of a Mrs. Denne ? ' 

" * Yes, that is quite true,' I replied ; * that lady 
was my poor mother.' " 

" How curious I " exclaimed Ernie and I in a 
breath. 

"'Are they well, and where are they?' he 
condnued," said Eric. 

** * I am at this moment on my way to stay with 
Ernest Denne and his sister Sophia, who have 
taken a house in Fimlica' 

^'^ Sophia I It was by your likeness to that 
lady that I knew you. Do, pray, give me titieir 
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address^ I am most anxioas to renew the acqiiain- 
tance ; my name is Arden : Colonel Arden^ of the 
Bengal Army/ " 

I gave him the address," continued Eric, 

and he promised to call in a day or two: he 
asked a great deal about all the fiunilyj you in 
particular, Sophie; and expressed a hope that 
when his name was mentioned he might not be 
quite forgotten." 

And so the Brownie of former days, he of the 
buffalo robe, had returned to England! indeed 
truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. 

*' Do describe him, Eric," said I. " I wonder 
whether I should know him again. He was one 
of our party on the memorable day of our trip 
to Benasse, and he saw us on bosurd the steamer 
on our return home : do tell me what he is 
like." 

** Well, Soph, I was so surprised by the whole 
circumstance, that I had little time to scan his 
personal appearance, and the train too was just 
starting ; but he is a fine, frank, soldier-like look- 
ing fellow, with a gentlemanly, quiet, and un- 
affected manner: he is very much sun-burned. 
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with that peculiar ingrained look in the skin 
which is characteristic of all persons who have 
served long in India; he is as thin as a whipping, 
post, like myself, a great deal taller than either 
Ernest or myself, and very grey. By the by, am 
I not growing bald. Soph ? " 

** Certainly, your hair has managed to slip down 
on to your chin," answered I. 

Ernest laughed heartily. 

" Why, Eric, you put me in mind of the de- 
scription of Sir Harry Vaughan, Baranite, as given 
by Jem Halloway, you are so, * worry 'airy about 
the gills 1 ' Did you ever see anything half so 
hairy. Soph ? bearded like the pard ! " 

" Well, now I look at you more attentively, you 
are getting bald, Eric," said I. 

** Old age. Soph, old age ! " he replied, half re- 
grettingly, half pleasantly, at the same time cast- 
ing his eyes round the room. ** You seem to 
have got very comfortable quarters here," he 
continued, ^^judiciously arranged and tastefiilly 
fiimished; I see you want some of my help 
towards filling the spaces on the walls, though. 
I thought you'd be short of pictures, so I've 
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bran^it some, of my own daubs with me^ besides 
a few better ones: yoa can diooee from among 
them, all sorts of subjects ready cat and dried; 
they only want stretchers and firames." 

*' Where are they^ Eric ? I should like to see 
them," said Ernie. 

''Not to-ni^t, my dear fellow, ifs hnpossible; 
they are all rolled up in canvas : look at ihem 
in the morning." 

'' Talking of pictures, IVe a capital room for 
you to paint in, Eric," cried Ernest ; ^ come and 
see it" 

'' Very well, let us adjourn and inaugurate it 
with a weed," was the ready response. ^ I suppose^ 
Soph, you won't mind the smoke. You used not 
to object to it in times gone by, wben I and 
Max— — ^" 

" Oh, Count Max," I interrupted, " what is he 
doing ? I never thought to ask aft^ that worthy 
individual until this moment; here, light your 
cigar. What is Count Max doing? " 

*' Doing nothing : he is very well, as &t as a 
mole, and about as sleek and somndient; he is 
married, and in fact quite sndFed out" 
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** Married," exclaimed Ernie, in a tone of as- 
tonishment ; " I thought that Sophie was " 

" Neveo* mind what yoa thonght," I interposed^ 
hastily ; '^ let us hear a little more of what Eric 
has been about, and is doing now." 

** Oh, I have been as busy as a bee," was his 
answer ; " and I have not nearly completed all the 
pictures forwhich I have commissions. Per baccoy 
what a capital room this is ; why, my dear coz, its 
the very thing I want. Ernest, what a studio this 
will make." 

" Fer haccy ! you had better say, for this is no 
end of a good cigar you have given me.*' 

*' And so the Brownie has returned to old Eng- 
land once more," I remarked* ^^ I diall be so glad 
to see him again; when do you think he will 
caU?" 

** The Brownie I Of course you m^an Colonel 
Arden; but why the deuce do you call him *the 
Brownie?" Giving a man a sobriqujet always 
suggests the idea cf a close intkoacy, axxd yoa canH; 
have known very much of him. Ycm have known 
me pretty intimately for a good many years, and 
you never applied one to me, which makes this the 
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more remarkable. He's nothing to brag of that 
/can see." 

^ Oh,'' I replied, ^ when we met him he was so 

tanned, and had a large brown bnffido robe, that 

we gave him the nickname of the 'Brownie' 

among onrselTes ; but of coarse he knew nothing 

^about it" 

*^ Yon seem, however, to have struck up a toler- 
ably lasting acquaintance, if it was not an intimacy, 
in the short space of time you were together. Soph ; 
for not only do you seem to have retained a vivid 
remembrance of him, but he was tenderly soli- 
citous in his inqniiy after you." 

These remarks of Eric's were couched in a 
tone of voice which evidently betrayed a feeling of 
pique; and, fool that I was, I felt rather pleased at 
it I felt a vague sense of pleasure in being able 
to rouse jealousy in that apparently impervious 
soul of his : and yet, had I reflected for a moment, 
I might have known that it was no feeling of real 
jealousy which prompted his inquiry. No ; he was 
only true to the instincts of his sex. 

How constant in the mouths of men is the 
remark, that *' women never cordially praise each 
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Other;" that admiration expressed of a woman, 
to a woman is inyariably met by faint praise^ 
or cynical criticism ; that even the smallest meed 
of approval is always dashed by some deterio- 
rating « if" or ** but" 

This may or may not be true : whether it be so 
or not, I will not stop to argue ; but of this I am 
certain, that men bear with infinitely less equa- 
nimity a woman's praise of man, let the friendship 
or even relationship which prompt it be near, re- 
mote, or non-existent. 

Do you doubt the truth of this weighty charge, 
my unobservant female friend ? Do you, too, cast a 
doubt upon it, my calm, objective, aspersion-hating 
masculine reader ? If so, your doubts can be very 
easily dissipated: as the quack advertiser of a 
miraculous hair dye would inform you with regard 
to his nostrum, **one trial will prove the fact" 

Let the subject of your ill-advised approval be 
tall or short, fair or dark, married or single, stolid 
or intellectual, mirthful or morose, and, if you be 
a woman, descant upon his merits warmly to your 
&ther, brother, husband, lover, cousin, or mere 
acquaintance, '' and make a note " of the response : 
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maik wdl if it be not daimiginfr deterkHralii^ 
pflrhafB delestible^ 

To leteniy howeyer^ to Eric and Us inqniriesy 
whence I hsTe been wnthinkiii^ led by my 
pnmeness to indulge in leflecticiis sock as tbeae. 

^ YoaaeeyEric; we knew CkdonelArden pretty 
well: that is, not long, but much. The merry, 
openf-air, nnconTentional life we passed in the Ue 
of Man» to say nothing of his agreeable manners 
and the assistance he rendered ns at the fire, 
created an intimacy and interest in each other's 
fiite which a dozen years of tepid town life ooold 
never have promoted." 

My only hope of extrication firom this uneasy 
eq^hmatory conversation rested in being able to 
torn l^the subject towards one in which my cate- 
chist felt a stronger interest, so, seizing the oppor- 
tunity which the extinction of his cigar afforded, 
I gave him a light, accompanying it by the inquiry 
as to what he was then painting. 

This was more than sufficient for my purpose ; 
away he bounded on his hobby^-horse, and a most 
delightM mental quadruped it was, as I well knew 
of okL Painting led to painters, art to literature. 
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literature to anecdotes of literary m^i whoai he 
had xnet in Rome and Paris ; of sodety, men, wo- 
men^ manners^ and costoms, all deeply interesting, 
and needing nothing but the glorious disorder of 
the dear old room at Daundelyonn, the easel, the 
paintHstaraed table, the dais, and artist's chair, with 
Count Max in the comer enveloped in a doud of 
hot tobacco smoke, and Firmilian (long since 
gathered to his fiithers) purring contentedly on 
the hearth-rug^ to make one feel assured that it was 
but the continuaiion of conversations in whidi 
there bad been no interruptions, no violent sever^ 
ances, and no disasters to break their absorbing 
interest. 

Under the influence of this thoughtj was upon 
the point of introducing the subject of all that bad 
passed since our last intellectual gathering, and 
which had been lost sight of ia the novelty of 
everything around us, when Ernie, long since 
quite out of his depth, having wisdy found refuge 
in sleep, awakeQed with a violent snort, and 
suddenly looking at his watch, sprang up, uttering 
the ejaculation — 

^' By Jove, half-past one, I declare. You two 
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chatterboxes would gossip on till daylight. I 'm 
off to bed. Eric, are you not tired? By Jove, I 
am ; there are your candles." 

" Yes," said Eric, "now you put me in mind of 
it, I do feel stiff — ^we'U adjourn the conference 
until another night." 

" I 'm only sorry its over," I replied ; *^ but, I 
suppose, we must go. Good-night" And retir- 
ing to bed in Indian file, I felt happy in the know- 
ledge that we were once more under the same 
roof; how long to remain so I did not care to 
speculate. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

OLD AND NEW FACES. 

** Whaf 8 love? you ask; why love at best 
Is only a delightAil jest; 
As sad for one» as bad for three, 
So I suggest you jest with me." 

Looker's London Lyrics* 

The next morning at breakfast, a very late one 
by the by, we arranged our plans for the day. 
Ernest had several engagements, put off in 
the bustle of removing from Park Lane, which 
could be delayed no longer; Eric, too, had a few 
parcels and letters to deliver, as well as some 
commissions to execute, which would occupy the 
best part of the day, so we agreed to dine at 
seven o'clock: imtil then each might do as they 
pleased. 
*^ Well then," said Ernie, " seven's the hour ; 
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but let us be punctuaL" (This inyitation to punc- 
tuality sounded rather oddly in the mouth of a 
man who was notoriously either too early or too 
late for everything.) '* Whatever we do, let us 
name an hour, and stick to it : let us begin as we 
mean to go on," cried he. 

" Agreed," said Eric, " so let it be ; until then, 
adieu." 

"Good-bye, old boy, until seven," echoed 
Ernest, vanishing. 

Eric looked after him with a sigh : ** Ernie is 
very little altered. Soph ; the same off-hand man- 
ner, the same elasticity of spirits, his very face is 
unaltered, save by the moustache: how different to 
the rest of us." 

"Do you think me so much altered, then? 
I asked, quickly, 

Eric looked hard at me, with one of his old 
incomprehensible looks. I bqre the scrutiny 
bravely; at last he said, quietly, but with a 
peculiar smile — 

" Altered ! humph I well you are greatly changed, 
of course ; but I think I should have known you 
again : am I abo recognizable, Cugina ? " 
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^^^I think my old eyes could have discovered 
you, even without my spectacles, Eric" 

In a moment his whole tone and manner 
altered : just one of the strange rapid changes I 
remembered so well of old. 

^^ Altered, Soph I Are you altered ? are we not 
all changed ? have we not had sad and sufficient 
cause for it ? My poor child, my poor dear patient 
little pet I how could you bear the brunt of the 
battle as you did, and come off gloriously as you 
have done, without a scar or scratch. Tes, Soph, 
you are altered: you are not the bright-eyed, 
blooming girl I recollect perched in the Donjon 
Tower at Daundelyonn; that tall and womanly 
form is not the light childish figure I disguised 
so well beneath the doublet of the goblin page. 
Your cheek is paler, your brow sadder, your eye 
deeper, both in colour and expression. Tes ; you 
are altered. Soph ; much altered, much improved : 
you have now gained just what you wanted, 
shadow. I speak like a painter, don't I; talk 
shop ? But, oh I Soph, for myself, look at my bald 
head, my wizened face, my stunted figure; am 
I not a deplorable object, a mere miserable dried 
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specimen of humanity? What are you laughing 
at, you witch : don't you pity me ? " 

"Exceedingly, only your tone of voice re- 
minded me ^" 

"Of what? I insist on knowing," cried Eric, 
pinning me into a comer. 

" Oh, only of a very agreeable man I once met, 

a friend of Colonel Arden's " I suppose I 

ought not to record it, but I caught a smothered 
exclamation of Eric's, which sounded very much 
like " d Colonel Arden." I pretended how- 
ever not to hear it, and enquired what he had got 
in those monstrous packing cases. 

" Trash ! pictures," muttered Eric, sulkily. 

" And in this dirty little box ? " 

^' Paints, brushes, varnish, messes of all sorts." 

** Why don't you unpack them, and get them 
out of the way?" 

" I suppose I must, by and by ; ay de mi ! what 
a job it will be." 

"Why not let Davis do it for you? He is 
a capital hand at such matters." 

^* Let him touch it at his peril. No ; I'll do it 
to-morrow, or next day. What! is that twelve 
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o'clock! how tiiue flies; I must go. I have a 
parcel and letter of introdaction to deliver to 
Lord Cloyne. Where does he live ? — ^they have 
no direction on them — just look." 

** I took down the Blue Bookj and read — ^^ Earl 
of Cloyne^ Viscount Donaghadee^ the Ladies 
Almeria and Heloisa Dundrum, 292, Upper Gros* 
venor Street^ and Castle Poteen, Ireland." 

** That's the address I want. Soph. They are 
most agreeahle, unaffected people; I knew them 
well abroad; 111 go at once. Where are my 
gloves ? " 

Are they handsome ? " I asked, absently. 
What, my gloves ? not particularly ; they were 
lovely in their youth, but now come under the 
denomination of the ^^ has beens." 

I smiled: **No; I was speaking of the Ladies 
Dundrum ; are they pretty, Eric ? " 

**No, Soph, not pretty; they are only good- 
looking, fine, showy, healthy animals, all life and 
spirits ; blue eyes, red hair, big hands, huge feet, 
broad backs, and snowy shoulders." 
And Lord Cloyne, Eric ? " 
The papa ? I never saw him ; he is bed-riddeUy 
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I beUeve, and never leaves Castle Poteen. Doxia* 
ghadee is a handsome fellow^ foil of ftin and 
froKc." 

" Well, you had better start at once, Eric 
They'll be out, if yoB don't go early," 

^^ Oh, any time before two o'clock will do ; but 
nevertheless I'm off : .ow twow^ 

No sooner had he turned the corner than I was 
down upon my knees before the box of paints 
and brushes; it was not locked, a tumscrew soon 
opened it; and I began slowly to unpack it; the 
bottles were rather dirty and very sticky, hut 
I persevered and soon emptied it of its contents. 

My next care was to arrange them all on 
the table and mantel-piece in the new studio, in 
the order, or rather disorder, in which they were 
in the habit of displaying themselves at Daunde- 
lyonn ; my memory was good, my organ of 
locality strong, so in half an hour I had put 
all to rights. The next process was darkening 
the windows, arranging the platform for sitters, 
robing the lay figures, and placing them in 
grotesque attitudes; this also was speedily accom- 
plished. 
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What should be my next employment ? for the 
spirit of physical activity was strong npon me; 
once Milj off in an occupation requiring mere 
animal exertion^ good-bye to all power of reading 
or fixing myself down to any tranquil task until 
nature would endure the burden imposed upon 
her no longer : such had been my haUt firom child- 
hood. WeU then, what next ? Why, open and 
anrange that box of books. Flushed, dusty, and 
hreatUess I was bosfly engaged in investigat- 
ing its contents, when a voice at my elbow 
said — 

'^ I am afraid Miss Denne has forgotten an old 
friendl" 

Absorbed in my new vocation of Librarian, and 
inquisitive to ascertam the style of literature 
in which Eric found delight, I had not heard 
Davis announce a visitor, and was consequentiy 
completely taken by surprise. 

*' I beg your pardon. Miss Denne ; yon are 
busy," murmured the same voice : " I disturb 
you." 

'' Colonel ArdenI" I exchumed, starting up. 
« Indeed I have not forgotten you : I am very 

K 2 
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glad indeed to see you again ; and I would shake 

hands with you, only — only ^ and I held up my 

hands covered with paint, dust, and varnish by 
way of explanation. 

Colonel Arden seized and shook them heartily ; 
his own trembled peirceptibly : a red flush was 
evident even beneath the tawny brown of his 
cheek and brow ; his lips quivered, ' 

How catching is emotion! I felt the tears 
welling into my own eyes at the sight of the 
suspicious moisture in his. 

"Sit down; pray, sit down," I said, almost 
pushing him at the same time into a chair: ^^I 
am so glad to see you. I wish Florence were 
here ; she would be glad too ; she has six children 

how : you know Mrs. Grey^ ^ I was talking 

on without knowing very well what I said, for the 
sight of the Brownie's pleasant sunburnt features 
conjured up so many scenes and faces that I felt 
as though in another moment I should be quite 
overcome. His next question put the finishing 
stroke to my bewilderment. 

*' And your eldest sister, TV! iss Angelica, is ^he 
married too ? " 
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I tried to answer him in words, but my voice 
failed me, and pointing mutely to the black 
dress I wore, I burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. 

The poor Brownie, with the tears standing 
in his own honest eyes, tried vainly to soothe 
me. 

" Dear Miss Denne : Sophie, my dear friend, I 
never heard I how could I know ? I would sooner 
have died than distress you. But that beautiful 
creature I how could I suspect ? Good God ! how 
awful ! how sad ! " ' 

" Dear Colonel Arden, say no more," I replied, 
recovering myself: **it is very childish of me to 
give way thus ; but I have had too much lately to 
try my strength, and I fear it is failing me at last : 
it is not your fault." 

**I will obey you; we will speak of other 
things;" said Arden, with an effort to appear 
cheerful. *^ And your brother Odo, he is well ? " 

^^ Otho, you mean. Yes, he is weU ; has married 
an heiress and is fast becoming a millionaire, I 
believe : by the way, at his wedding I met an old 
acquaintance of yours." 
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** Indeed 1* replied Arden, *^what was his 
name?" 

^'It is very strange^ bat I never knew it I 
forgot to ask at the time^ and have never met him 
since." 

^ How then am I to recognise him ? " asked the 
Brownie. 

** Very easily, I think," was my reply. ** He is 
an oddity : one not easily to be forgotten ; " and I 
then proceeded to give a fall description of my 
Drybridge partner. 

Arden's face became radiant with pleasure. 
"I know him," said he; **I should know 
him among a thousand. Tou are quite right. 
Miss Denne ; there is no mistaking him : there, 
are not two Richmonds in the field ! " 
Is his name Richmond ?" I inquired. 
Tes ; Ralph Richmond ; the best fellow in the 
world : he is as good as he is odd," was his reply, 
''and that is saying something. I have known 
him many— many years ; before his father died, 
before I married. Why do you look suddenly so 
grave. Miss Sophie ? " 

(I was thinking of the &tal tune, and of his 
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wife's death, but turned the subject). The next 
moment a carriage stopped at the door, and Eric 
entered, followed by a tall, good-looking stranger, 
whom he introduced as Lord Donaghadee ; at the 
same time vouchsafing a qualified recognition 
accompanied with a tolerably hearty shake of the 
hand, to Arden» 

'^ I am sorry if I inthrude upon ye, Miss Denne," 
said his Lordship, with a most decided and very 
unctuous brogue, '^ but I was anxious to see me 
fijnd here safe home, through the ptmk and dan- 
gers of London ; to-morrow, me mihera will do 
themselv^ the pliswre of calling on ye, if ye'll 
allow thinu" 

I expressed myself honored by their intention, 
assured his Lordship that he did not intrude, 
and turning to Colonel Arden, reminded him of 
the pleasure it would be to me to introduce him to 
my brother Ernest. 

Desiiring to be kindly remembered to Florence 
and Otho, he took his leave ; not without however 
claiming permission to call again. 

The Viscount still lingered. He was rather 
amusing and very good-natured, although perhaps 
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not quite so good-tempered : there was somethincr 
in his manner indicating a choleric temperament, 
an impression which his ruddy crepde crop of true 
Milesian hair did not by any means tend to diminish. 
I should have liked him well enough if he had 
not had a disagreeable trick of staring violently. 
I don't think he took his eyes off me for two 
minutes: large, round, wide-open, bright blue 
eyes, without much expression of any kind, but 
still disconcerting from their steadfast, fatiguing 
gaze. Having exhausted his witticisms, and quite 
outstayed his welcome, he, too, departed ; leaving 
as a temporary souvenir the assurance of the 
delight it would be both to his sisters and him- 
self to make my acquaintance on the morrow. 

True to his promise. Lord Donaghadee and his 
two sisters called on the day following. The Ladies 
Almeria and Heloisa answered well to the de- 
scription given of them by Eric ; they were indeed 
healthy, blue -eyed, broad-shouldered women, 
with an atmosphere of rude animal electricity 
about them which was almost oppressive: they 
seemed to have been reared in a domain which 
afforded full development to naturally Amazonian 
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proportions^ and the affluence of their healthy 
breadth, and vivacity made me feel unpleasantly 
diminutive and feeble: besides, until their entrance, 
I was not aware of the limited dimensions of our 
roomfi. 

They were almost aftectionately polite in their 
manner towards me, his Lordship more particu- 
larly so; but their evident impatience to see 
Eric's pictures plainly showed that, however 
anxious they might have been to make the ac- 
quaintance of two humble individuals like Ernest 
and myself, it was Eric and his supposed powers 
of portrait-painting which were the chief attrac- 
tions. 

" Indeed, thin, they're quite wonderful ! " ex- 
claimed Lady Almeria. 

*^ Ye've immense talent at tlie painting, Mr. 
Denne," continued Lady Heloisa. " Could ye take 
our porthraits now, think ye ? Papa would be so 
delithed if ye would." 

Eric protested that portrait-painting was not 
his ** forte ; " it was a branch of art to which he 
had not directed sufficient attention to enable him 
to attempt to take likenesses. 
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'^Shure ye're joking, Mr. Denne,'^ excbimed 
Lord Donaghadee, ^'if ye can painth one tiiii^ 
ye can another : what's the differinee between a 
Vulcan and a Yanus but the colour? and ye've 
got all thim in the little bottles yonder." 

Eric attempted an elaborate explanation of the 
difference between historical and portrait painting, 
which was quite lost upon his audience ; for they 
laughed and protested that ^ Shure ! and it was 
only his modesty." 

Again and again did Eric endeavour to parry 
the point, but to no purpose : they were deter- 
mined, and would take no denial. 

" Indeed, thin, ye must thry : ye will thry, Mr. 
Denne ? " exclaimed both ladies in a soMy 
wheedling tone. 

^^It is impossible to refiise your Ladyships," 
replied Eric, ^^ but I assure you the attempt will 
prove a failure." 

'^When wiU ye commince, thin?" inquired 
Lord Donaghadee ; " if ye'U name a day we'll be 
contint to abide by it" 

Eric looked towards me for council ; he was 
now fairly fixed. 
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I so^ested about the middle of next week; 
though why I proposed the middle rather than 
the beginning or end, I' know not : perhaps there 
was a pleasant vagueness in the prospect of a 
period without a well-defined beginning or end. 

'' Well, thin, say Thursday ? " said his Lord- 
ship ; '* that's a delightful day : just the very heart 
of the week!" 

** Very well," replied Eric, '*if you will do me 
the honour to call on Thursday, we will have the 
first sitting ; but I must remind your Ladyships 
that I really know nothing about portrait-paint- 

ing." 

These scions of the House of Cloyne had scarce 
taken their departure whai Eric lapsed into a 
brown study. 

'^ A penny for your thoughts, Eric, as you used 
to say to me in time gone by." 

'^ Why, Soph, it is early days to commence all 
the miseries of getting bread by portraitr-painting: 
it is the very dregs of art The thought of it is 
detestable ; and, even if I did not dislike it, these 
are not the style of women I desire to immortalize 
on canvas : they are too well-bred to be vulgar. 
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but they are essentially animals without refine- 
ment : indeed I have seen scores of animals with 
more of it in their appearance." 

" Well, Eric, but if the Fates decree that you 
must paint to live, surely portrait-painting pays 
best, and you must be content to look upon the 
lucrative side of the question. Suppose you 
succeed in this first essay, of which I feel certain, 
and the picture is well hung in the Academy, 
your fortune is made, and then you can resume 
historical subjects at any time." 

** Fortunes are not so easily made. Soph : and 
yet, perhaps you are right ; " this he said with 
a smile, for the suggestion as to appearing in the 
Academy evidently flattered him and gilded the 
otherwise distastefiil occupation. 

"Yes!" said he, after a moment's pause, "it 
must be done: but I prefer more mind, if it 
brings less maccaroni." 

Thursday saw the Dundrums once more at 
the door. I was employed upon some household 
arrangements when they came, and was not aware 
of their advent until Eric rushed into the room. 

" Soph," said he, " you must leave what you 
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are about and come to the rescue ; I shall go 
, crazy if you don't." 

« What is the matter, Eric ? " 

** Why those people are here, dressed in most 
gorgeous apparel, enough to scare all one's wits 
away ; come and see if you can't tone them down 
a little, you can extemporize something : they are 
positively purring with pleasure at the thought 
of the figure they cut. Monstrous! it is very 
well it's a first sitting; had it been the last, I 
must have ripped the canvas." 

Their appearance was certainly distressing, for 
they were clad in ball dresses, with all sorts of 
elaborate trimming; hair wrought into formal 
curls, and jewels everywhere. 

After many trite apologies for my interference, 
a good deal of pinning up and tucking in, a little 
judicious draping, a loosening of tresses, and the 
addition of some of poor Aunt Barbara's rich 
point lace, they were made more presentable, and 
the first sitting was concluded.' 

When the formidable phalanx had once more 
departed, Eric with a heavy sigh, again appealed 
to me — 
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''And now how shaU I dispose the adjuncts? 
What shall be the back-ground?'' 

^ The terrace at home," I replied, at onoe; ''yon 
haTe plentT of fetches of Daondelyoim, make 
Aai your back-gronnd." 

^ CkKML," said he, **ao let it be ; old memoriea 
will sweeten the task. Soph.** 

The picture progressed more fiironrahlj than 
he had anticipated; by degrees he became in- 
terested in his sabject The Ladies Dondrnm were 
livdy^ witty^ unaffected girls» fnll of inn and 
merrimenty and no one looked forward to the 
days for thdr sittings with more pleasure tfian 
did Ernest; who with one of his miserable jem de 
mots, declared that the Dnndmms were anything 
but humdrums. 

The really handsome thou^ somewhat coarse 
features of Eric's models were etherealized into a 
refoioment which they certainly did not possess, 
and with which they were therefore propor- 
tionately enchanted; while the piquante, uncon* 
ventional costumes in which we had arrayed Aem 
elicited tokens of unqualified praise: the like* 
nesses too, were startling ; such indeed as to 
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cowimaiid, the attention of every eye; and the 
sunset light which threw a spodial glow and glory 
npan the dearly-remembered terrace-walk^ added 
not a little to the charm for me. I felt proud 
of the work, and certain of its success ; the only 
regret we all experienced was when it was finished. 

For once the merit of a paiirtmg by an tm- 
known artist found a worthy place on the waUs of 
that hideous edifice styled par exoMence ^'the Aca- 
demy.'^ AU the world, prated of that wonderful 
picture ''hung on the line/' called ''Sunset on 
the Terrace, with portraits of the Ladies Dun- 
drum;" it brought them into a celebrity which 
they could never otherwise have achieved: it gave 
them rank among the " Belles of the Season," and 
it made Eric's fortune. 

Poor Eric! despite the influx of gold to his 
coffers, long and loud were his regrets over the 
degeneracy of an age in which people set more 
store by representations of their own silly faces 
than on the finest efforts of genius. 

" Never mind, Eric," Ernest would say, " daub 
them all round ; make money, my boy, as fast 
as you can, and then paint what you please." 
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*^Yes, dear Eric," I urged, "show the world 
that for once a man of genius may be a man of 
sense ; paint portraits, if they pay best You need 
hardly blush to follow in the footsteps of Van- 
dyke; be sure that true talent, true poetic feel- 
ing will make itself manifest as well in one * genre ' 
as another. Paint portraits then, which will pay 
you ; only let them be pictures as well as likenesseSy 
and they will bring you &me as well as money,'' 

** How easy it is to talk. Soph, when you have 
all the common sense on your side : but will you 
show me how to idealise the Lady Mayoress? She 
is anxious to aid native talent, she weighs sixteen 
stone, has three chins, a wig, and the weight of 
fifty-five summers; how, in her case, am I to 
combine the likeness and the picture? " 

^^ Well, if you really cannot poeticize her lady- 
ship and Turtle Hall, if you cannot be felicitous 
with her fat and feathers, plead numerous engage^ 
ments; in a few months, perhaps a fairer form 
may reign in her stead." 

'^So I will, Soph^ and 111 use Donaghadee'3 
name as the stop-gap. By the by I am to take 
another chalk sketch of him ; this makes about 
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the fourth. I think he is rather food of coming 
here to have his portrait taken^ eh. Soph ? " 

The tone of his voice reduced me to alence : 
there was an implied suspicion in it which scared 
reply or r^nark firom my lips, for it was founded 
on truth. Although his Lordship was by no means 
the manner of man for whom I would have " ex- 
changed my maiden gladness," or sadness, as the 
case might be, yet I had more than once good 
cause to suspect that he came among the prairies 
of Pimlico firom other motives than merely to 
have his portrait taken. 

*' How wonderfully silent you are all at once. 
Soph! Your tongue ran on eloquently enough 
just new, but Donny's name seems to have acted 
like a spell." 

" I don't quite understand you, Eric," I replied, 
colouring. 

" Perhaps not — possibly not, but I quite under- 
stand the situation: and I see how the figures 
should be grouped ! " 

Still I was silent ; for I felt hurt, angry, and 
mortified that Eric could joke upon such a sub- 
ject with me. 

VOL. HI. 
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'' I have seen it from the first," he contmned ; 
^^of course^ you were not so wide awake: love 
is blind, yoa know." 

^I detest these sort of jokes," I r^lieci^ 
angrily ; '* they are btit sorry fim." 

'*I am not joking, Sophie, I am perfectly 
sefiotiB." 

^*^ So am I, Eric, and I beg you will change the 
subject." 

Ernest's entrance here put an end to the con- 
versation, which I firmly resolved should never 
agam be resumed ; and for once I kept my re- 
solution. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

A TEIPTYCH. 

^* I hear from others gentle words, 
I scarcely heed the while; 
Listened to but with wvanness. 
Forgotten witih a smile. 
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But these, though chanoe and casual words^ 

Are treasured as we keep 
Things lovely, predous, and beloved. 

On whieh we watch and weep." 

li. £• X*. 



In a round of pleasurable excitement, as novel as 
it was captivating, the summer glided away ; and 
winter came to a close, heralding in another 
spring, which brought fresh laurels for Eric: 
the unknown painter of a year ago now became a 
desideratum at all parties affecting pretension. 
At the opera. Lord Donaghadee always took care 
that, at least on two nights out of three. Lord 
doyne's box should be at our disposal; and with 

s 
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the first flicker of spring-time sunlight^ as it 
quivered through the pale chrysolite leaves of 
tlio treeSj came excursions to Bushey Park, 
Richmond, Chiswick, with occasional dinners at 
Greenwich and picnics to Box HiU: indeed, 
expeditions of some sort were for ever heing 
planned and for ever "coming off." We had 
crontrivod by this time gradually to draw together 
a pleasant circle of warm friends and sparkling 
ucquamtances, not belonging exclusively to any one 
order or set, but a pleasing mixture of all kinds 
and classes. I never was so. happy or so con- 
tented ; the only drawback was a kind of inactive 
jealousy on Eric's part towards Lord Donaghadee 
and Colonel Arden. I say inactive jealousy, ad- 
visedly, for although as a general rule he was 
ready to join in all our amusements, yet fits of 
jealous reticence would occasionally steal over 
him without any apparent cause. 

** Why, Eric, you said that you would go witli 
us to Greenwich to-morrow; what can be the 
reason for your crying off just at the eleventh 
hour?" 

" Oh, you don't want me ; you have plenty of 
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people to flirt with : besides I have abundance of 
work at home; we can't always be gadding about." 

** But surely your absence will seem strange ! " 

*^ Oh, make any excuse you like for me." 
• ** What excuse can I make ? Thev know vou 
are not ill, and you have no more work to do now 
than when you agreed to go ?" 

Very well, I'll go," he would reply, sulkily; 
but you can do very well without m^." 

And he went, but maintained so determined a 
silence, and looked so discontented, that his ab- 
sence wotild have been a relief. 

Notwithstanding these occasional drawbacks, 
my happiness was indeed great; and sometimes 
in its contemplation I shuddered to think of the 
future, and how all this joy might terminate. 
During the winter, Eric had stolen a visit to his 
father at Minster, of whom he brought back but 
a poor account; trouble and distress of mind had 
done their work: he was little better than childish ; 
mistook Eric for Harold, and could not be con- 
vinced that they were not the same person. The 
Twins had become quite old women; Phoebe, 
however, looked well and contented. 
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I promified myself a visit when siixnmer came, 
and Eric and Ernest could spare me; in the 
meantime taking advantage of Eric's absence^ we 
invited .Miss Crockett to occupy Ids room. 

Dear little Jenny Wren ! how glad I was to 
see her once more ! She showed no token of 
advancing years : I believe Father Time had given 
her up as an incorrigible^ and refiised to have any 
intercourse with her; face, figure, dress, mirth, 
everything was unaltered. 

She was very speedily installed as first &vourite 
with Lord Donaghadee ; a preference which to 
my surprise she fully reciprocated. 

" I like him, my dear,'* she remarked to me, in 
her quick impulsive manner; ^^he is none of 
your washed"*out, inane * men about town ; ' he is 
quite crisp and refreshing: I hate Z^rnp people: be- 
sides, he is decidedly good-looking, and I confess to 
having had all my life long a weakness for good 
looks : I have been a worshipper of beauty ; per- 
haps, because I never had any myself. I see you 
don't agree with me, Sophie; you don't admire 
him." 

" Not a bit — ^I like him well enough ; .but as ibr 
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oubniring him^ how can I admire anything half 30 
uninteresting ; there is nothing in him to diacaver : 
one knows such a man as well in an acquaintanee 
of a week, as in a friendship of twenty years." 

^VHe is open-hearted and open-handed too," 
said Jenny Wren, warmly, in a tone of champion- 
ship which showed that she had left her stock 
of shrewd discrimination at .Redleaf. 

" I quite grant all that," I replied ; " and if not 
tempered with good judgment, both are fatal 
qualities." 

" He is good nature itself, Sophie," said Miss 
Crockett 

" He need be so, with such a hasty temper," I 
retorted. 

" Ah I Sophie, it is very easy to see which way 
the cat jumps with you," and here she shook her 
small head ominously ; " the fact is, you are so 
infatuated with that musical, mystical, mesmeriz- 
ing cousin of yours, that you can see no merit in 
any one else : I have no patience with Eric." 

" You used to like him once, poor fellow," said 
I, reproachfully. 

" Poor fellow ! " cried Miss Crockett , "why is 
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he to be ' poor-feUowed/ I should like to know ? 
A dog in a manger^ that's what he is. Poor- 
fellow him^ indeed ! I never heard such nonsense ! 

* Poor-fellow ' Lord Donaghadee if you like, or 

* poor-fellow * Colonel Arden ; there would be some 
sense in that ! " 

*'Ah! he is a bird of altogether another 
featlier," I answered. " Colonel Arden is a man 
of refinement, naturally more polished than his 
Lordship ; he has travelled far and wide, and if 
he ever had any rough points they have long since 
been rubbed away ; besides being good-looking, if 
not handsome, he sings with taste, and has a 
deferential manner towards us women which is 
sure to enlist our sympathies in his behalf. He 
has moreover a peculiarly interesting reticence of 
manner upon certain subjects, which betokens 
his being *a man with a history,' which is ia 
itself sufficiently captivating ; and I am sure you 
will acknowledge that he is a good listener." 

" That's true, my love," confessed Miss Crockett, 
" he is indeed an intelligent and delightful auditor. 
One laughs at Lord Donaghadee, but one laughs 
iDxih Colonel Arden, while Eric seems always to 
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be laughing at one; and that is not agreeable. 
Soph)'' she added, after a panse, ^'I wonder 
which of us, I mean Lord Donaghadee or myself, 
he laughs at most, eh ? " 

"Dear Miss Crockett, Eric would not " 

** My love," she rejoined, " you need not excuse 
him. I have not lived all these years in the world 
without being fully aware of my own weak points ; 
but I could not alter now, it is too late : besides, 
what does it signify ? I make others laugh at me, 
and I laugh at others — ^at Lord Donaghadee for 
instance, for being a ' great big bumping bos- 
thoon,' as his countrymen would call him; but 
nevertheless he is a favourite of mine : his oddities 
are new to me at present, but I dare say that I 
should tire of him in time." 

*' I should have wearied of him long ago, dear 
Miss Crockett; but — the dinners — the picnics — 
the opera box ! " 

** Ay, I see, my love," was her response. ** It 
is a case of give-and-take ; he gives the dinners 
and you take the box. Ah! Sophie — Sophie! 
I see that town life has taught you something." 
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*' Alas I dear Miss Crockett, I fear you speak 
no more than the tnith ; the waters of the world 
possess petrifying qixalities, turning everything 
they touch into stone," 

" Is that a proverb f " inquired my companion, 
quickly. 

" Not that I know of," I replied ; " why do you 
ask?** 

'^ Because it had the twang of one," ranarked 
Miss Crockett; '^fout I thought it could not be 
one either : it is too true. Well my child, I leave 
you to-morrow, and your dear * dog in a manger ' 
returns the next day. Do what you wiU, you 
will have to accept or refuse one of those three 
men before six months are over : you can't drive 
them * unicorn ' for ever, so think seriously 
about it, and make up your mind as to which 
it is to be." 

"Which shall it be?" I inquired, smilingly. 
** Advise me." 

"My dear, no — ^I couldn't; I'll give you all 
the assistsmce I can, at any time, or in any way, 
but no advice : I never either give advice or take 
it — ^upon principle." 
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The truth of Miss CSroekett's observation had 
long been too evident to me to admit of dispute. 
I had vainly tried to delude myself into the belief 
that my fears were only founded on overweening 
vanity, and that at all events there was safety in 
a multitude of admirers; but Miss Crockett's 
practical suggestion as to the impossibility of con- 
tinuing to drive "unicorn,*' completely dispelled 
any latent subterfuge, which might have stUl re- 
mained as a sort of last hope. She returned to 
Bedleaf after a pleasant visit, promising to repeat 
it again and again. 

Eric's disquietude, the attentions of Lord 
Donaghadee, and Colonel Arden's partiality be- 
came too evidently antagonistic to be controlled ; 
while the whirl of life in which we lived blunted 
my fedings and bewUdered my brain. 

I determined, therefore, before taking any final 
step, to leave London> with its distracting din, 
its pleasures, and its cares, and take counsel with 
myself in the pure air and quiet of the country. 
I would once more visit the loved and lost home 
of my childhood ; there in the silence and solitude 
cf its deserted halls, would I commune with my 
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om. heart, and seek courage, and the inspiration 
to direct my choice of a lot in life. 

In the meantime the days flew hj, the moment 
for action was lost in procrastination^ and on one 
Thursday morning, while arranging a few roses 
in the studio, as a wreath for that night's opera, 
the storm hurst. 

"Here's a letter for you," said Eric, as he 
entered to commence painting, at the same time 
throwing rather a bulky packet into my lap. 

I at once recognised the handwriting to be that 
of Colonel Arden, while its size assured me that 
it was no invitation, or mere billet de ciremonie. 
I felt at the moment as though Eric had thrown a 
serpent among my flowers. Open it, I could not, 
for I knew that his "eye was upon me;" I 
resolved to wait until alone — although dreading 
every moment lest Eric should remark upon my 
apparent want of curiosity. It would only have 
been in accordance with the usual disposition of 
events in such cases that Eric should have 
remained as if nailed to his seat for hours ; but 
singular to say, he offered no remark, and left 
the room in a few moments in' search of some 
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artistic adjunct to the picture in course of execu- 
tion. The door closed, and I tore open the letter. 
As I suspected, it was an offer from Colonel Arden. 
Plain, manly, touching, in the unaffected sim- 
plicity of its deeply tender tone : he avowed that 
from our first meeting he had regarded me with 
feelings of more than common interest and affec- 
tion, feelings which, although checked at the time, 
only sprang up again with greater force when 
on returning to this country, a kind Providence 
had again thrown him in my path, to find me still 
unaltered and unfettered. 

Poor Arden, I will not dwell longer upon 
his letter than to say that it was one which 
no woman could read and yet remain un- 
moved: all the greater points in his character, 
marshalled themselves in prominent array; his 
imselfishness, his warmth of heart, his sincerity, 
his simplicity, his unassuming talents; and as 
the " field " of telescopic memory expanded more 
and more, taking in one pleasurable remfcis- 
cence after another, I felt the tears falling fast 
upon the rose-wreath which my trembling fingers 
had ceased to arrange. At the approach of 
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Eric's retummg footstep, I busied myself once 
more with the flowers*; doobting in mj own mind 
whether he was not completely master of Ae 
position ; whether he had not suspected the tmth, 
and left the room to enable me to pemse the 
epistle, only to tease me with suggestions as to its 
contents, on his return. Ten years of life were 
exhausted in those ten minutes of anticipation. 
At last Eric broke the silence. 

**Why, Soph," said he, in a tone of voice, 
almost, but not quite reassuring; ^are you an 
enchantress, that you are trying to breathe a soul 
into those blossoms ? you remind me of Kamouna, 
when, 

* ^in a kind of holy trance 

She hung aboTe those fhignoit treasiireB 
Bending to drink their bahnjr airs, 
Ab if she mixed her soul with theirs.' 

The time had been when his quotation would 
have received an instant reply, also in verse; 
and ^ rather expected a taunt for being dull, 
when he relieved my anxiety and embaarass- 
ment by chanting in a low, unearthly sort of 
tone-— 
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** The wreath you wove, the wreath you wove 
Is fair — ^but oh! how &ir, 
If pity's hand had stolen from love 
One leaf to mins^e there! 

" U ereiy rose with gold were tied. 
Did gems for dew-droiw &11, 
One faded leaf where lore had sigh'd 
Were sweetly worth them alL' 
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" Do you know what I am thinking of now ? ** 
he inquired, 

" No ; how is it possible^ Eric ? ^ 

*^A poor enchantress you are, not to be able 
to divine a simple mort^'s thoughts. I am think-^ 
ing of the first time I saw you, bending over 
the fountain at Daundelyonn on the night I 
arrived: do you remember?'' 

Did I remember 1 should I ever forget I ^^Tes," 
was my reply ; " I remember it, Eric," 

" So do I, Sophie," and again he murmured 
in a suppressed voice — 

'* There's not a look, a word of thine. 

My sonl hatii e'er forgot; 
Thou ne'er hast hid a ringlet shine. 
Nor given thy locks one graceful twine. 

Which I remember not!" 

What was the spell which bound me ? what 
the charm he possessed? As he sung, Arden's 
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merits faded away, while the past, with all its 
witchery, became vividly present. How could I 
— ^how dare I hesitate? What! marry good, 
kind, noble-hearted Arden ? give him the vagae 
and divided affection of a heart, within whose 
depths was enshrined the idolized image of an- 
other ? No, never ! rather than so mock a noble- 
hearted gentleman, a brave soldier, I would live 
and die Sophie Denne. 

My reply to Colonel Arden's letter was a refusal, 
couched in the kindest language my heart's 
vocabulary afforded. I tried to convert the lover 
into a friend : whether he would accept the terms, 
time alone would show. With what a heavy 
conflict-torn heart I prepared for "long Thursday" 
at the opera : the longest Thursday I ever endured. 
Tedious as was the interval between the acts, 
I tried to be calm and patient; but I fear I 
succeeded badly, for both Eric and Ernest left 
the box, to make some visits to surrounding 
acquaintances, leaving Lord Donaghadee, seated 
as usual in his favourite chair immediately behind 
mine. No sooner were they gone, than his solici- 
tude on my account became excessive : he feared 
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that I felt the heat^ that my seat was uncomfor- 
table, that the curtain was in my way ; he next 
became evidently dejected, then excitement super- 
vened ; and then, O horror of horrors ! he became 
tender. At last the dreaded words were uttered. 
In his own odd, off-hand, tragi-comic style, which 
was ludicrously heightened by extreme nervous- 
ness, he offered his hand, his heart, his coronet, for 
my acceptance. 

" Oh ! no, no, no ; not here, not now : to-mor- 
row," I murmured. 

" To-morrow 1 give me a hope to live on till 
tliin. Miss Denne, or I'll go mad." 

I cannot. Lord Donaghadee. Spare me." 
Spare m«, or I'll go mad," he replied ; " it's 
killing me by inches to put me off in this way. 
May I hope, in time — only say one word — I'll do 
anything ye tell me — ^but one word — just one." 

Thank heaven I at this critical moment, the box 
door opened, admitting Ernest, who was so full of 
gossip and excitement, and maintained such a 
running commentary upon all we saw and heard, 
that further allusion to the subject was impossible. 
Notwithstanding all the annoyance I had endured 
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during that day and eyening, I could not help 
my attention being distracted by the occupant of 
a box nearly opposite in the tier above us. He 
was old, quite alone, and bore so strong a resem- 
blance to Uncle Edward, that I was exceedingly 
startled, and my curiosity was roused so com* 
pletely that I could not resist again and again 
gazing at him. The interest was evidently mutual, 
for he also scarcely once moved his eyes away 
firom the spot where we were seated. 

I began, as usual, to speculate upon the causes 
which could have led him to the opera, for he 
did not seem to be either interested with the per- 
formance or listening to the music : no, there he sat, 
pale, earnest, sorrowful, and motionless, his gaze 
steadfastly fixed upon us« Did we too resemble 
some distant dear ones ? Did we recall to his mind 
the forms of thoae whom he had loved and 
lost? 

A suppressed ejaculation on my part, as these 
thoughts crossed my mind, attracted Ernie's atten- 
tion* 

" What's the matter. Soph ? What do you see ? 
Who kit?" 
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" Uncle EdwarcU" I replied ; " I never saw such 
a likeness : look yourself.'' 

"Where?" said he, sweeping the house with 
his glass; " I see no one like him." 

^' There, in the tier above us, just opposite ; near 
the lady in pink you said was pretty : look again." 

Ernie reconnoitred vainly: he could see no 
Ukeness» 

Let me set your glass to my focus," said I, 

and then perhaps you may have better luck." 

Once, twice, I sw;ept the line of bo^es, but 
without the semblance of the dear old man I loved 
so well coming into the field. Fancying that I 
had by accident directed the glass to the wrong 
tier, I removed it from my eye to correct the 
error ; but he was gone. We also left the house 
shortly afterwards ; Lord Donaghadee with perti- 
nacious assiduity attending us to the last moment, 
and handing me into the carriage with a whis- 
pered admonition to "remember to-morrow." 

In the excited state of my nerves every trifle 
became invested with undue importance : all night 
long in troubled dreams, I was writing endless 
letters to Arden, the ink of which would never 

P2 
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dry; wreathing endless roses which tamed to 
cypress boughs as I interlaced them ; and gazing 
upon the wild distorted likenesses of every firiend 
and relative I had ever had ; these several occu- 
pations being accompanied by a load orchestra, 
performing with stunning vehemence the well- 
remembered military march which had sounded 
my father's death knell in my mother's ears, on 
that day in Park Lane when we thought her 
looking so kind and blooming, and she had played 
so strangely with our new toys. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

MINSTER. 

** Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 

The tune, the chime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its ftillest power, 
Sink o'er the earth so beautiful and soft. 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower. 

Or the faint dying daj hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 
And yet the forest leaves seem'd stirr'd with prayer." 

Bt/ron, 

To-MOBBOW came^ and with it the old sensation 
of anxious restlessness^ the sure precursor of im- 
pending trouble; Miss Crockett's warning voice, 
too, rang in my ears, unaccompanied by the 
solace of knowing that I had been able to decide 
upon a fixed and wise course of action. 

With regard to Lord Donaghadee, should I 
write or wait an interview ? Instinct in Colonel 
Arden's case had told me at once that a letter 
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was the proper mode of conveying an affectionate 
refusal; but as to this impulsive Irishman, I 
doubted whether any process, short of morally 
knocking him down, would relieve me from 
further impprttmity : and yet how could I convey 
my determination in sufficiently strong language 
by letter ? On the other hand, I dreaded an inter- 
view at home, lest it should lead to some mis- 
understanding or unea^ collision between himself 
and Eric, which by possibility might injure the 
latter's professional prospects. 

By the time I had finished my toilette it wanted 
yet an hour to breakfast, so I sat down to think, 
hoping to be able to hammer out some reasonable 
resolve. At last I came to the conclusion to 
write ; not by any means feeling satisfied that it 
was the best course, but yet impelled thereto for 
Eric's sake. And how should the letter be framed P 
how word it so that I might rid myself of a losv'er, 
yet retain a patron fer my oonsin ? 

I hope I wrote kindly and gratdBolly ; I am Bure 
that I did so firmly, earnestly, for my heai^ went 
with my pen. I prayed him to permit me the 
pleasure of still retaining ham as a kind and 
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generous friend, concluding my note with the 
suggestion that both the proposal with which he 
had honoured me and my reply should for ever 
remain a dose secret between us. 

The letter having been despatched by a trusty 
messenger before the two lazy boys were down, my 
mind was so fiu* relieved from immediate anxiety 
as to enable me to meet them with a smiling face 
on taking my usual place at the breakfast->table ; 
although the foreboding of evil still weighed 
heavily on my spirits. 

The plans for the day were soon settled, and 
Ernie had deUvered himself of his usual injunction 
as to dinner hour ptmctuality, which was the 
signal for Eric to throw the newspaper over to 
me with the stereotyped assurance that there was 
** nothing in it." Under other circumstances I 
might have taken him at his word; but being 
xmable to settle down to any occupation, by way 
of killing time I began resolutely to spell it 
through. 

I soon became aware of the startling &ct that 
^^alewives were easy, pig-iron buoyant, and indigo 
a drug," all which strongly reminded me of Dry-* 
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bridge. Then followed rivulets of railway shares, 
the weekly result of the observations . of some 
weatherwise worthy upon the state of the wind 
and rain, and the wonderful effect produced upon 
a noble earl (not Lord Cloyne) by the free use of 
Holloway's pills. 

These morsels of intelligence all perused, I 
thought Eric justified for once in his abrupt asser- 
tion that there was nothing in the paper ; and was 
beginning to speculate upon whether Lord Dona- 
ghadee had got my note, and if so what he would 
say to it, when my eyes chanced to light upon 
the foUowing paragraph, inserted in smaU type, 
as though it were a matter of little importance, 
but yet of convenient size for filling up a reluctant 
comer. 

** The British barque Orioriy in latitude — S. and 
longitude — W., whilst on her voyage from the 
coast of Peru to Australia, picked up in mid 
ocean a spar bearing the name Atalantay with 
the broad arrow proving it to be the property of 
the Crown ; this she has left at Deal on her pas- 
sage to the river." To which was appended an 
editorial foot note, *^We do not remember to 
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have seen any public notice of the real or supposed 
loss of tliis Atalanta.^ 

" Eric," said I, rushing into his studio, ** Edwy 
has been drowned; read this. Now the cause 
of the poor fellow's silence is explained ; " and 
the recollection of his appearance at the window 
of the Pavilion at Daundelyonn returned vividly. 

Seizing the paper, Eric remarked that our not 
having heard from him for more than two years 
certainly might give some colour to the supposi- 
tion that he was lost, but that the simple fact of 
one vessel finding the spar of another floating at 
sea was not of itself sufficient evidence ; however, 
he would go at once to the Admiralty and 
seek some explanation. I in the meantime sent 
Davis off, on, I feared, a wild-goose chase after 

Ernest. 

« « « * * 

"They seem to have no official intimation of 
the loss of the Atalantay^ said Eric, on his return : 
"they don't seem to know much about it; but 
they suggested that possibly some misfortune 
might have befallen her, as they had received 
no returns for a long period. However, they 
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will write and let me ^ know so soon as they 
have any reliable information to communicate." 

'^Bepend upon it, Eric, she is gone to the 
bottom, and poor Edwy in her. I saw him on 
the night it happened ; it was the day on which 
yonr fiither returned from Canterbury with the 
news of the bank having broken: I saw him jost 
as I jsaw your mother at the ^Castle Mona.' 
What shall we do about telling your &ther, 
Eric?" 

" Poor Edwy ! " he replied, *' and the poor old 
gentleman too^ more trouble for him ; it is almost 
a relief to think that he is well nigh past the 
day when any affliction can touch him deeply. 
Perhaps it wiU be better to say nothing nntU 
we hear from the Admiralty? Perhaps we had 
better send him the paper, so as to prepare his 
mind in some measure for the worst ? " 

^^Let us wait until Ernest comes home," I 
su^ested. 

He came at last " Wait, certainly wait," was 
his advice; ^^ it may turn out a false alarm, and if 
so, what a pity .to disturb the even tenor of their 
Hves At Minster by such a horrible report 
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"Should it be true we will go down and break 
it personally to the dear old fellow. For every 
reason let us say nothing to him about it at 
preseut.'' 

Alas I How vain were all our counsels, the 
very next post brought a hurried, blotted, and 
scarcely legible letter from Hilda, summoning Eric 
at once to Minster. XJnde Edward had been 
seized by a fit, had not spoken since, and 
the doctors thought very seriously of Us case. 

fie had been reading the newspaper lent him 
by a neighbour, and when Phoebe took in the tea- 
things she found him lying with his &ce flat 
upon the ample jiage spread out before him on the 
table. He had been removed to hifi own room 
in a kind of lethargic stupor. Hilda added that 
the doctors had done all sorts of things to him, 
but he had not spoken intelligibly or opened 
Hi ^yes for some time. Elfrid* and herself 
were so frightened that Eric must come nt 
cmce. 

Off he started, promising to send for Ernest 
and myself if Uncle Edwaid were not much better 
on his arrival. 
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With what intense anxiety we waited for a letter ! 
It came at last Uncle Edward was gone ! 

Gone so soon, so suddenly ; without one parting 
look or kiss for her who ^^had been to him as 
a daughter." Yet, no : while his spirit still hovered 
on the confines of eternity he had bestowed one 
parting look upon me: it was he whom I had 
seen at the opera. It appeared that for about 
an hour after Hilda had written to us, he con- 
tinued in the same insensible condition, from 
which he suddenly roused up, and looking into 
Elfrida's face, who was bending over him, pointed 
to Phoebe, at the same time whispering faintly, 4 

"Take care of her : she has been a good girl to me," 
again relapsing into apparent imconsciousness ; 
whence he roused up speaking incoherently of his 
children, of Edwy especially, whose death he 
seemed perfectly convinced of; then, after an ago- 
nizing suspense, he once more reared himself up in 
the bed, and exclaimed — 

"Tell your mother I'm coming directly: you 
know she does not like to wait. Is Sophie 
ready?" — ^sunk back upon his piUow, and was 
dead! 
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Is Sophie ready? How those last words 
thrilled throngh my heart, and echoed in my 
brain: weak, wicked, thoughtless, vain! was I 
ready ? Lost in the whirl of life, amid its cares, 
its joys, its petty annoyances, and puny triumphs, 
was I ready ? What I with such a course of pre- 
paration, ready to leave the world, freed from the 
assoilment of its sins and manifold short-comings, 
ready for Death I ready for eternity ! 

Of what had I been thinking, what doing 
of late to prepare me for such an awful change ? 
Setting up an earthly idol and worshipping it, 
to the exclusion of all that was higher and holier. 
Permitting myself to be "troubled after many 
things,** in place of choosing " the one better part 
which would not be taken from me : " " laying up 
treasure for myself where moth and rust would 
corrupt and where thieves would break through 
and steal." 

All this I had been doing, regardless of re- 
peated warnings that this was no abiding place ; 
and was I ready to follow father, mother, aunt, 
Angelica, Edwy, and now Uncle Edward ? No ! 
was the stern reply of conscience. 
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^' Tremble then and prepare, else when the night 
cometh 'and the rain is on the roof,' an unre- 
pentant spirit shall be borne shrieking to that 
reahn wherein is outer darkness and the gnashing 
of teeth : and that spirit will be yours." 

" Ernest,'* said I, " pray, take me down: to Mini- 
ster at once ; I cannot bear the thought of those 
two potn* girls being left alone now that Uncle 
Edward is gone. What are they to do? mere 
wai& and strays upon the wide waters of the 
world, without an aim or an occupation, they 
must not be left there." 

'^ My dear Soph, you are not in a fit state at 
present to go anywhere; you are all to pieces 
with n^vous excitement, and can be of no sort of 
use down there, except to make matters worse. 
Stay here quietly while I go and help Eric ; when 
we return^ you shall be taken into council as to 
what is to be done for Hilda and Elfrida. My own 
impression is Ihat they will be far more in their 
element and more comfortable in a quiet place 
like Minster than in the hubbub of a city like this. 
Now be adrised for oncet, and stay here quietly. 
I promise you that nothing sbaU be done without 
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your ftdl knowledge. They have no room for 
you either ; so be reasonable and make up yonr 
mind not to go." 

Sorely against my will I consented, and with 
closed windows waited their return. What a 
comfort old Morgan was during that dreary 

period! 

# * * ♦ # 

The Twins had chosen to remain at Minster 
in charge of Phoebe ; who, for special reasons of 
her own, besides aflfection for them, had greatly 
influenced their decision: she knew how com- 
pletely strange they would feel when removed from 
all their old haunts and customary occupations. 
Miss. Crockett had volunteered to look after 
th^n ; and if I would but promise to go down and 
see them now and then they would be perfectly 
contented. 

** Then Til go at once," said L ** I have duties 
to do down there which my sotd sickens at the 
thought of having so long neglected." What had I 
promised Sir Brutus, and how had I kept my word ? 
True, Miss Crockett had attended to everything 
&r me^ but was it enough to know that my 
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promise had been performed by deputy? The 
impossibility of giving myself a satisfactory an- 
swer to these questions showed me how much my 
heart had lost its tone, how utterly worldly I had 
become. I would at once cut short this thought- 
less career. 

" Now, Soph, we give you ten days' leave, and 
no more, remember," said Eric : " at the end of 
that time you must return, for you will be wanted 
here. If you don't return in ten days I am off 
elsewhere. I cannot live without you. I suppose 

you know ihat." 

# ' # # # * 

It was on a calm lovely afternoon in summer 
that I paid the Twins my first visit 

The Isle of Thanet is not renowned for the 
splendour of its inland scenery. Gigantic head- 
lands some hundreds of feet, ^^ sheer down" into 
the boiling, seething ocean at their base, are^ the 
terrors of which it boasts, rather than the tranquil 
leafy beauty of majestic woods and soft, undulating 
downs. Yet there are some beautiful lanes and 
picturesque viUages, where glorious old trees over- 
shadow antique gabled farmhouses, and where 
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quaint grey churches possess among their archives 
such strange names, dates, and documents, as 
would gladden the heart of the most rahid anti- 
quary. 

The lanes leading to this village of Minster 
(the loveUest in the Isle of Thanet), with their 
flowery banks and deep shadowy overhanging 
trees, always seem to me more delightful, cool, 
and green than any others in England, from 
the startling contrast they afford to the heat and 
glare of the sunburnt cornfields and the restless 
gutter of the dazzling sea. 

Rather than do violence to the quiet street 
by rattling through it in a jingling ^^fly," I 
descended from its« drab-coloured moth-eaten 
seat ; and, bidding the ragged nondescript of a 
driver (whose appearance partook largely of the 
compoimd of a farm-servant, a hanger-on about 
stables, a tramp, and a coachman out of place) 
to precede me towards the chief inn of which 
the village boasted, I leisurely followed, under the 
guidance of a little rosy urchin, with a shock 
head of curly hair bleached to a yellowish white 
by the combined influences of sun, wind, and 
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nun, who, voracious of pence, had willingly 
vouchsafed his services in some unknown dialect. 

This house of entertainment for travellers, biped 
and quadruped, as its sign announced, was a very 
small tavern, with a very large garden, a great 
portion of which was covered with a gritty and un- 
sads^tory kind of gravel, and surrounded by 
rustic sheds intended to represent arbours ; there 
was also a boarded area for nine-pins, a swing,^ 
and a small facetious^^looking gallows, whence a 
chain depended: evidently the machinery of some 
rustic game peculiar to " these parts," for I never 
before or since have seen the like. 

All was quiet and silent; no visitor ap* 
peored to avail himself of the proffered amuse* 
ments. On entering the garden from the road, 
the <»ily being to be seen was a grey-headed 
waiter, who was assiduously dusting one of the 
sheds or arbours; which, from being elevated 
above the level of the rest, and fitted with 
music-desks, I supposed to be intended for an 
orchestra. 

Not wishing to disturb the economy of my 
cousins' home, and feeling both tired and thirsty. 
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I desired this amiable patriarcli to bring me 
some tea; and during its infiision, I attempted 
a small conversation with him, hoping thereby to 
acquire some knowledge of the Twins, and their 
domestic armngements. 

My elderly friend needed no "drawing out;" 
he was- candour itself; a man with a very flexible 
tongue, and a hater of secrets ; so we were soon 
chattering away freely about Minster and its 
magnates. 

In reply to my inquiry as to whether many 
people attended these gardens, he answered with 
a sigh — 

" In the summer a many, ma'am ; but the place 
is not what it was. Why, I caa recollect the time, 
ma'am, when this here parryloUygrvm was all 
boarded over and roped in for dancing, and some of 
the gentry here-a-ways got up a hammature orches^ 
try* I've lived here, man and boy, for up'ards of fi ve- 
and-fifty years, and I do assure you, ma'am, I've 
seen these gardens crowded with rank and &shion ; 
ladi^ dressed most elegant, as used to hang their 
cloaks on them pegs while they danced, and as 
many as ten gentlefolks' vehicles waiting at the 

Q 2 
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gate at once. Now times is changed ; we're quiet 
and respectable here, and don't want no riff-raff: 
and what with the raih*oads and steams, a set 
of imperent forrard young cockney chaps gets 
down to Margit and Ramsgit, and they don't 
think a gardin's a gardin without it's a minature 
Wauxall ; and we don't want no showers of 
rockets, or tight-rope dancing, or cord o volantes 
here. No, nothing so low; so though we does 
have a good regular business one day with another, 
we don't have no fates or galers, or such like, to 
attract all the desolate characters in the country, 
not us. No, no; slow and sure, slow and 
sure; that's what we says: and we does pretty 
well, fust and last. Have a plate of shrimps, 
ma'am, or a sprinkle of creeses ? " 

Declining the proffered dainties, the conversation 
was continued by my inquiring whether there 
were many gentlefolks living in or near the 
village. 

- " Pretty well for that, ma'am," answered the old 
man, standing up instantly for the honour of his 
birthplace; "more than most neighbourhoods, I 
shoidd say : leastways there's not so many lives in 
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the place itself as does round about. Not 
but what we has our residentiary gentlefolks, too. 
There's Squire Powell, Squire Farrer, Squire 
Crispe, and a few more the like o' them ; and we've 
some highly respectable families lives in the 
village, too." 

" Do you know anything of two ladies, by 
the name of Denne ? " I inquired. 

" Do I know the Miss Dennes ? " exclaimed my 
venerable friend. **I should think. I did indeed. 
Two little oldish ladies, disactly simular in appear- 
ances, living very retired down by the church. 
Why it isn't ten minutes afore you come as they 
passed this very garden gate, as they does pretty 
well every afternoon about this time ; going home 
to their teas or what not, I take it." 

"How shall I find their house ? " I asked. " I 
know them well, and wish to see them." 

" Lor, ma'am, you couldn't miss it if you tried ; 
go straight down the street, and turn to the left 
when you get to the end: they lives in a brick 
house facing the church, with a hiron railing in 
front and a green door;" 

I thought this rather a vague direction, but as 
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he seemed to smile at the idea of there being any 
difficulty in the matter, I took heart, and ordering 
the fly to foUow in an hoar, strolled down die 
pretty rustic stareet, and yery soon found the green 
door and railings he had described. 

Sanset had just left its rich ruddy glow in the 
sky as I paused for a few moments before knock- 
ing ; the ah: was redolent of flowers and hay ; not 
a breath of wind ruffled the leaves of the magni- 
ficent trees, which sheltered the fine old church : 
there was that peculiar hush and hum, and trance- 
like stillness in air and on earth, which was to 
me something more sublime, more awfiil, more 
impressive than storm or lightning. From whence 
does this spring ? — ^firom what cause does it arise ? — 
what hidden meaning ought it to convey ? I have 
already noticed the same unearthly calm, as 
characterizing the hour of sunrise. And as I 
stood before my cousins' house, the heart-thrilling 
silence and stillness recalled to me so vividly my 
morning's ride from the ball at Freshfield, ihat 
on closing my eyes, a mind-painted panorama 
rose before me, and I seemed again to see the tall 
elms of our own old avenue, with the hares and 
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rabbits showing the brown tips of their ears above 
the feajkhery fern. 

Sunrise and snnset-the beginning and the end 
of day, the analogue of life — ^why should this 
same lall, this pause, this calm catalepsy of 
Nature, always occur at the same period, as though 
life was suspended for a time, and Nature held 
her breath? The Easterns do well to dedicate 
those hours especially to prayer. 

Thus I mused while pausing upon the door-step 
of the house at Minster. 

At last the hush was broken ; a distant laugh, 
a shout, an answering echo which told that the 
village evening school was ** up ; " a hoarse caw 
from the rookery, the rumble of a distant cart, 
the merry whistle of a passing labourer, and the 
mystic hour was over : Mature and busy life resumed 
their ftmctions. So, nerving myself for the meet- 
ing, I raised the knocker, and not without some 
tremulousnesa about the knees, gave a modest tap. 
In a few moments the door was opened, and I had 
no difficulty in at once recognizing Phoebe Saokett 

in the neat maid-servant, who, in trim gray gown 
and snowy cap, stood waiting on the rug. 
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I had meant to mystify her^ and had paved the 
way for a surprise by drawing my veil over my 
face ; but one glance at her kind, honest, faithful 
face, unnerved me, and upset all my plans. 

Poor Uncle Edward's last words, " Be kind 
to Phcjebe : she has been a good girl to me," came 
back with startling force, and I could only ejaxsu- 
late through my tears, "Phoebe dear, don't you 
know me ? " 

A moment's pause, a sudden change of expres- 
sion, a start, a smothered cry, and Phoebe, for- 
getting all else in her great love and unchanging 
devotion to the race of Denne, was clasped in my 
arms, sobbing out her tearfiil delight upon my 
shoulder* 

**0h. Miss Sophie, my darling, my dear, is 
it — can it be you, come at last to see us? 
Oh, my own little Missy, that I never thought 
to see again! ah, my pretty pet, that I used 
to put to sleep with Donald of Dunblane." 
Phoebe meant nothing more improper than an old 
song, although her incoherent rapture made the 
sentence sound rather oddly. *^ And grown a grand 
lady, too I " What there could have been in my 
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appearance indicative of my being a ^^ grand 
lady^" I was at a loss to discover ; but there is a 
nameless something in the mode of dress adopted 
by denizens of large cities peculiarly imposing to 
the country mind; and she was evidently im- 
pressed by my habiliments^ which were by no 
manner of means awe-inspiring^ and would cer- 
tainly have elicited no particular mark of respect 
in London. StiU^ pursuing her reminiscences^ 
Phcebe further remarked : ^^ She, I recollect a chip 
of a child in black bombazine, as couldn't read, 
nor know much more than her prayers, and ^ Let 
dogs delight,' bless her ! Oh, come in to the front 
parlour; come in ! It will do my dear young ladies' 
hearts good to see your face again, my blessing." 

I needed no second bidding, but followed 
Phoebe into what she called the *^ front parlour ; " 
where she left me, to go and find the Twins. 

While she was gone, I took a comprehensive 
survey of the apartment : it was a long low-pitched 
room ; its little casement, looking towards the street, 
was filled with geraniums and heliotropes, which 
stood upon the low window-seat; the walls were 
papered with a pattern of green leaves, on a 
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bluish grey ground ; the floor was covered widi a 
plain green baize; the furniture — ^with what a 
pang £ reco^ised the delicate chintz which once 
formed the working day covering of poor Aunt 
Barbara's pavilion ! I had no diiBculty either in 
recognising the forms of tables, chairs, and 
SQ&: there stood the devotional chair to which 
Angelica had clung, when she reminded me of 
Louise de la Yalliire, on the day of Sir Brutus' 
proposal There stood Miss Crabbeshawe's throne 
of state and judgment-seat; beside it the little 
carved stool on which I used to sit and dress 
.my doll. Miss Marina, when we first went to 
Daundelyonn. That writing«table was my aunt's ; 
that arm-chair had been Unde Edward's first 
favourite, in his own particular " den." 

I looked in vain for any relic of Eric's studio; 
none met my eye. At last there was a light 
pattering of feet in the passage, a chattering of 
shrill tongues, the door burst open, and I was 
in the arms of the Twins. 

Really I had not done the little women justice, 
for I had not supposed them capable of so much 
real feeling as they evinced. They evidently 
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looked upon me as the last stray link of 
home. 

For a time they were too much overpowered 
to he comprehensible; but at last dieir excite- 
m^it toned down ; and^ placing me in the chair 
of state, Hilda perched on the deyoiional chair, 
and Elfrida on the stool at my feet ; while Phoebe, 
apron at eyes, leaned over the high carved 
back of my. throne, and an incoherent fire of 
questions, without time for answers, ensued, not 
one word of which do I remember. 

'^^ Dear cousin," at last said Hilda, " how nice 
of you to come and see us." 

Tes, dear Cousin Sophie," continued Elfrida ; 

so nice to come and take us by surprise." 

And so like my Missy to go and do such a 
thing, weren't it?" cried Phoebe, "coming pop in 
upon us poor humdrums like a blessed spirit, and 
taking away our very breaths. Merciful me, 
here am I a-rating and prating away like a 
chatter^pie as I am, and- never asking of you 
to have no tea nor nothink." 

I assured Phoebe, who was evidendy die master 
mind in the house, that I had already indulged 
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in that refreshment, and that I conid drink no 
more; but so pressing was she, aided by my 
cousins, that I was glad at last to compound for 
peace by promising to come over again to-morrow 
and dine early, and eat strawberries from their 
own garden. 

This point settled, and present amnesty obtained, 
on the strength of my drinking a glass of home- 
made gooseberry wine, and eating a slice of seed- 
cake of Phoebe's own manufacture, we entered 
gradually into a more rational discourse ; whidi, 
however, was decidedly more like a catechism 
than a conversation. 

The ily had now been waiting more than an 
hour ; a fact of which the unfortunate horse took 
care to keep me constantly reminded, by snort- 
ing violently in his nosebag, and continually shift- 
ing his feet, as his exhausted limbs endeavoured 
to obtain a trifle of ease by change of posture. 
The driver too, whom I could plainly see from 
the window, kept me in a state of disquiet; first 
rolling on one side and then to the other, with 
a drowsy indifference to the fate of his hat, and 
at each jerk of his hiead giving a violent twirl 
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to the drooping sprig of verbena pendent from 
his mouth, as though by way of preventing the 
recurrence of such sadden concussions. 

Ultimately this process of snorting, bobbing, 
and twirling, became too much for my nerves : 
I was already irritable, very shortly I should 
have become savage ; so, with repeated promises 
to be at Minster to-morrow in good time for a 
two . o'clock dinner, and bestowing a hug upon 
Phoebe wHch made her cry for mercy, I jumped 
into what she was pleased to call the ** convey- 
ance," and drove away through the dark shadowy 
lanes, amid the placid fields of arrow-like wheat 
or graceful oats, canary seed, and fragrant clover ; 
where, here and there lingered a benighted bee, 
still toiling on, in the laudable attempt to carry 
home more honied spoil than his strength would 
allow. 

The sight of the Twins brought back to memory 
not so much the later years at Daundelyonn with 
their trials and troubles, as the earlier, brighter 
impressions of life's spring time. How well I 
remembered Miss Crabbeshawe's awful presence ; 
my grief at the loss of Emily Lovel ; my delight 
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at being admitted into the precincts of Aunt Bar- 
bara's own especial garden^ there to watch her, 
assisted by Ben Jermin, grafting the standard 
rose-trees, while dnU Billy held her garden bas- 
ket, and kept up a rnnning commentary on the 
proceedings. '^ Fust she nicks 'em, miss, and then 
she sticks 'em, miss ; and she dooes 'em and un- 
dooes 'em, and cuts 'em up and cuts 'em down, 
and cuts 'em right and round about ; and there 
'aint a queen in Boosia, or Proossia, or little 
Britain, either as could beat her at the bushes, 
bless your pretty eyes : and lef s be thankful for 
all things." 

Leaning back in the " conveyance " with closed 
eyes, these and many other scenes passed in rapid 
succession through my mind; chequered visions 
of pleasure and pain which were suddenly dis- 
pelled by the driver bringing his vehicle to a 
sudden halt, and myself very nearly upon my 
face on the opposite seat. 

^^ What on earth is the matter I " I exclaimed. 

'^Beg pardon, ma'am," said the man, apolo* 
getically; ^'but I raily didn't know, as you was 
talking in your sleep. You was half arlaughing. 
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and half a-crying, and I was fearsome as you 
was a-going into a stericky fit You's just home 
now, ma'am — ^beg pardon, I am sure for waking 

you," and I could see in the deep gloaming that 

» 

he followed out the old habit of touching his hat. 
Wake me? Well, well ! there is a sleep for the 
mind as well as the body, and both may have 
their dreams. My waking visions for that night 
were over — ^thanks to my well-meaning coach- 
man, and his fear of a " stericky fit." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

DESOLATION. 

** The jesters are gone, the play is over, 
The ghosts alone remain; 
A song and a sigh together horer 

Over the dreaming brain; 
To yisions tender my soul I sorrendcr. 
And sweet memorial pain." 

W. W. Stobt. 

Two o'clock found us once more assembled at 
the same dinner-table. Perhaps we all thought of 
the vacant places^ for although we talked a great 
deal, we ate very little — ^which dereliction of duty- 
Phoebe not only noticed, but felt it necessary to 
reprove. 

" Really, young ladies, you have eaten little or 
nothing ; and Miss Sophie not a bit better." 

I felt in honour bound to champion these elderly 
children ; so objected that they could eat when I 
was gone, and were very wisely making the most 
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of their time as fax as talking was concerned : 
that was my case ; I was reserving my appetite 
for my return to London^ where I should have 
nothing better to do than to eat. 

The wind-up to my defence softened Phoebe's ire, 
for she suddenly remembered that I always liked 
coffee immediately after dinner ; and I am sure she 
would have forgotten the fact had she been dis-^ 
pleased. At last the time came for departure^ and 
amid much tearfiil leave-taking, I started for Red- 
leaf ; whence, in company with its dear, kind dms- 
tress, on the following day I redeemed the promise 
given to Sir Brutus, by making a pilgrimage to the 
grave where he slept a dreamless sleep by her side 
who had been so dear to all of us* From thence, 
we proceeded to ite church, where the men were 
still at work upon the tablet which Eric had ordered 
to be placed over his father and mothers they 
were adding a record to the memory of Edwy, 
son of the above Edward and Barbara Denne, 
who was drowned at sea. But one day out of 
the ten assigned to me now remained, and that 
one I determined should be dedicated to a solitary 
visit to Daundelyonn. Miss Crockett was most 
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aaxious to accompaiiy me; I had never known ber 
so tenacious upon any subject : she urged reason 
after reason «why it was in every way desirable 
that she should go ; and I believe she was entirely 
prompted by solicitude on my behal£ Ingrate 
that I was, I obdurately threatened not to go at 
all unless permitted to go alone; for I felt the 
absolute necessity for having one day of sad and 
lonely retrospect— one day of self-anatomizing 
scrutiny, before I returned to busy life again, to 
London, to Ernest, and to Eric. ^' I cannot live 
without you!" How often these last words recurred 
to me 1 " I suppose you know that ? " I had not 
known it ; did I know it now ? Oh, Eric, Eric, 
among all the sorrows and heart-break I had 
experienced, how the doubt which, in spite of all 
the assurances I could summon up to pacify my 
perturbed spirit, still lingered in the depths of my 
being — the doubt of your love, of your truth, of 
your lasting devotion — ^had been at once my spur 
and rein, my hope and constant torment 

The carriage was at the door which was to take 
me to Daundelyonn, and Jenny Wren, still un* 
convinced, was obstinately desirous to accompany 
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me: indeed^ she had proceeded to extremities^ 
and was in the act of tying on her bonnet, when 
I bethought me of an expedient to deter her. I 
would fire k proverb at her, and escape during the 
prostration of her system which I knew must 
ensue. **Dear Miss Crockett," I pleaded, **do 
not think me unkind, if I still beg you to let me 
go alone ; yom^ reasons are all excellent, but I am 
deaf to reason. Tou know the old adage, ^ None 
are so deaf as those who worCt hear.' " The blow 
struck home I With a wild look of astonishment 
she ceased tying her bonnet-strings; one excla^ 
mation of poignant dismay she uttered: what 
would have followed I know not, for availing 
myself of her bouleversementy I rushed down- 
stairs, sprang into the carriage, and was gone. 
Desiring the driver to stop at that turn in the 
road where the first view of the lodge could be 
obtained, I descended, and ordering the man to 
return for me to the «ame spot at five o'clock, 
I made the rest of my pilgrimage on foot. 

As I entered through the half-unhingedgate, some 
peacocks — ^why had they been left? the degenerate 
descendants of a once fiunous race — screamed and 
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galloped off hither and thither. Some fowls, too, 
betraying that peculiar acuteness to be found in all 
animals, man not excepted, who forage for them- 
selves, ceased to ruffle their feathers in the dust, and 
uttered a warning note at the advent of a stranger. 
Cats of all colours, but with a general tendency 
to white, raced stealthily up and down among 
piles of half decayed firewood and heaps of 
accumulated rubbish. As I approached the house, 
I almost wished to be barked at by some infuriate 
dog : the sound would have been grateful, either 
as a welcome or a warning ; but, no : the well- 
remembered kennel was empty, and I noticed a 
fly complacently crawling over a long forgotten 
bone in quest of some fragment of food. No 
merry voice of childhood, no admonitory tongue 
of mother, no cheerful whistle, no cleaving of 
billets, gave token of human life. Silence reigned 
so profoundly, that the beating of my own heart 
became distinctly audible. I wandered on to- 
wards the hall door ; but on attempting to turn 
the handle, such an anarchy of emotion swept over 
me, as I thought of all those who had passed and 
repassed in joy and sorrow, life and death, through 
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that much-loved portal — alas ! to do so no more — 
that my hand refused its office, and I turned away. 
Bending my steps towards the servants' entrance, 
and passing by the narrow path leading to the 
poor old donjon, now completely choked with 
tall thistles and briars, I tried the door ; it was 
unlocked : a feeling that this was very careless, if 
not disrespectftd of somebody, thus to neglect the 
house, suddenly possessed me ; why, I know not, 
for there was nought to steal. 

The kitchen windows, once so clean and bright, 
were now powdered with dust and filled with 
spiders' webs ; the air, once redolent of that peculiar 
odour of charcoal and strawberries which marked 
the return of "preserving time," and which invari- 
ably brought us children to the spot — under pre- 
tence of borrowing a knife or bit of string, but 
in reality to dip a stray spoon into the tempting 
cauldron — ^was now heavy with the smell of ftmgus, 
damp, and mildew. 

Oval white patches on the walls marked the 
spot where once the bright array of dishes and 
covers had shone forth. The grate was rusty, but 
the debris of the last fire, consisting of an arched 
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lump of half bumt coal, yet remained^ tixe wretched 
reomants of a blazing heartL 

While sorrowing over these vestiges of bygone 
days, the constant tiny sonnd of dripping water 
from the pump gave (as I fancied^ and, being alone, 
perhaps &intly dreaded) a dull chilling assurance 
that some one must be in the house; but on 
inspection the handle was thickly coated with 
dust Yet during the long hours of the night, 
and all through the desolate days, did this tiny 
drip, drip, drip, untiringly continue ! Why did it 
not cease to flow, like the current of life around it ? 
Every room, passage, and closet was redolent of 
the same damp and mildewy smell ; the tapestry 
had been stripped from the dining-room walls, and 
in place of the glories of the Queen of Sheba, a 
dirty, tattered expanse of coarse canvas obtruded 
itself upon the eye, wobegone as the fortunes 
of the house it clung to. The poor old Bower- 
chamber (what would Daundelyonn have been 
without it ? ) once so primly neat and clean, its 
ample fire-place and deep receding hobs, whereon 
many a stolen apple had been hurriedly roasted, were 
now filled with paper, sticks, and broken glass. 
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Straws lay scattered scantily here and there^ 
mute evidences of the last packing«up. One 
memorial yet remained untouched: some ill-de- 
fined initials scrawled on the window pane; the 
desire to possess these mementos of idle moments 
past was strong within me^ but to remove them 
was impossible. 

The next spot to be visited was Eric's studio. ' 
On opening the door I almost cried aloud^ so 
startling was the darkness within^ so deathlike the 
stilly stuffy atmosphere which greeted me. By some 
accident the hand which had opened the shutters 
of the other rooms to admit air and light, had 
forgotten this one, and left it to the dominion of 
gloom and obscurity ; so let it be — ^fitter emblem, 
truer type and symbol of its own fate, and ours. 
One glance, in passing, at the bedrooms, where I had 
so often watched beside poor Angelica's feverish 
and lesson-haunted slumbers, where we had tended 
Florence in the wild effervescence of her crushed 
and apparently hopeless affection for Louis Grey ; 
and then, nerving myself to the task, I descended 
into the never-to-be-fiirgotten conservatory. Alas ! 
alas ! mournful and deserted as was. the rest of the 
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house^ I was scarcely prepared, for the havoc 
with which the hand of desolation had swept over 
this once bright and beautiful spot. Never either 
before or since has such a picture of the ravages 
which neglect can inflict been presented to my 
view. Shattered glass, broken piUars, trailing 
boughs, mildewed stones, dead flowers, and with- 
ered leaves — it was spme time before my swimming 
eyes could realize this picture of ruin and decay. 
Here the frail stem of what had once been, a 
delicate exotic was bent and hidden beneath a 
cluster of poisonous ftingi; there a luxuriant 
growth of ugly weeds had overgrown the once 
spotless marble pavement; and that which ren- 
dered the whole spectacle yet more sad and sickly, 
more appalling to the heart of her who beheld it, 
was the over-teeming of both animal and veget- 
able life, which was only too hideously apparent. 
Clusters of huge snails clung to the mouldy door- 
posts; large orange-tawny slugs curled and twisted 
beneath the tiger-spotted leaves ; monstrous insects, 
forced into unusual growth by the unwholesome 
damp and heat, crawled and whirled and flitted 
in every direction: frogs, toads, bats, spiders. 
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,feathery moths^ and burnished beetles^ met the 
eye on every side. The choked and neglected 
fountain had long since ceased to play; and as 
I bent over the cracked and mossy brim^ half- 
thinking once more to see reflected in its still 
waters the pale face and dark lustrous eyes of 
former times^ a mass of discoloured leaves 
which filled its basin was all that met my view ; 
from which emerged a twining, wriggling viper, 
who with erect emerald crest, and forked^ darting, 
quivering tongue, blinked at the stranger with the 
** snake's small eye," shy and dull, as the poet has 
depicted it 

I could bear no more. Fatigued as much by 
mental conflict as bodily exertion, I hastened again 
into the fresh air, and bent my steps towards the 
gardener's cottage ; whither, as was announced by 
the light curl of scanty blue smoke from the chim- 
ney, the last ray of warmth and comfort had 
betaken itself for refuge, until some rude hand 
should finally extinguish it. 

A small wood fire burnt upon the hearth, so 
small indeed that I could hardly comprehend how 
it kept alight ; a stout bacon rack, supporting the 
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minotest modicmn of a ffitch, depended fixnn the 
low pitched ceiling; a small but exceedingly 
loud ticking clock hnng from the wall; a bed 
covered with a clean but much tattered patch- 
work quilt, occupied one comer of the little 
room ; and an insignificant round table — ^whereon 
were placed the remnants of a frugal meal, consist- 
ing of a thick crusted fruit pudding, with a tinj 
brown basin containing some coarse treacly sugar, 
and a mug with a little weak-looking beer — occu- 
pied the centre of the apartment, flanked by two 
common wiUow chairs. 

Here at last were evidences of human life : but 
who was the occupant of this solitary outpost? 
Who was bold enough to play sentinel over 
nothing, amid so much desolation ? 

While indulging in these speculations, the dull, 
uncertain tread of age became audible* I instantly 
stepped forward to claim companionship, perhaps 
friendship, with the Recluse who had dared to 
brave this Palmyran solitude ; to my joy I at 
once recognised old Ben Jermin« 

"Why, Jermin, dear old Jermin, is it you?" 
I said. 
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The old man stared. "Ay, who be you? 
Missus, who be you looking for? No one ain't 
here but me, and my boy ; the house be shut up." 

" I came to see the dear old place : and find out 
whether anyone I knew was left behind." 

*^0h, yes, the place be to let; leastways so 
I hear, though no one ain't been after it." 

" I don't come to take the place, Jermin, I only 
came to look at it once more." 

"Everything is took away, as could be took 
away leastways." 

"Don*t you know me, Jermin? I'm Miss 
Denne. Don't you remember how you and I used 
to feed the poultry and peacocks ? " 

** There aint no haycocks here now ; there ain't 
been a scythe put to the grass, front nor back, 
these two years;" 

".Not haycocks, Jermin, peacocks," I replied; 

peacocks." 

Ah! them peacocks ain't much account. 
There was too old 'uns left, and these is their 
young 'uns ; they aint no good : we used to haye 
some prime 'uns, time gone bye." 

From the incoherency of his replies, it waft 
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evident that the poor old fellow was now deafer 
than ever ; and his infirmity gave him an air of 
cold obstructivenessj almost more painfiil than the 
contemplation of the waste I had so recently 
traversed. 

Again^ in a louder tone, I endeavoured to bring 
myself to his recollection. Could I be so strangely 
altered, that every lineament of my former self 
had vanished ? 

"Don't you remember me, Sophie Denne?" 
I enquired. 

" Oh, yes, the Dennes be all gone : Mr. Denne 
the Squire be dead long ago; and the one as 
Dandelion belongs to is foreign, somewhere ; and 
nobody can't do nothing with the place till he 
come back, and so it's gone to this here rack and 
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" I am one of the Dennes, Jermin." 

" Yes, my name be Jermin ; I looks after what I 

can for the old Squire's sake as is gone : there 

wam't nobody to battle the watch for them as was 

left, so I stopt here." 

My heart was sorely wrung. Here was an old 

retainer fast decaying like all around him, the last 
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link in a long sad chain of melancholy events ; and 
from him no response, no partnership in memo- 
ries so touching, could be elicited. 

It occurred to me that perhaps by writing on 
a slip of paper the fact of who I was, I might 
give him a clue to the object of my visit; for 
there was an air of reserve and distrust mingled 
with his replies, which plainly showed that he 
thought I was " after no good," and that hd had 
better be upon his guard. Motioning him to re- 
enter the lodge, I drew an envelope from my 
pocket, and showed him the superscription, ** Miss 
Sophie Denne." 

The old man took the paper with an enquiring 
look, remarking that there wam't no good leaving 
letters ; no one wouldn't call for them : the postmen 
hadn't called any time these two years, and better, 
" 'cept for me, leastways," he added. 

« Read," shouted I ; '' read that." 

He again looked at the envelope ; but he 
could read nothing without glasses, for which 
he fambled with very homy hands in the pockets 
of a coarse corduroy jacket Afler much search 
he succeeded in finding them in the drawer of 
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tlie table ; they were a pair of my Uncle's, made 
of tortoiflesheU: how weQ I remembered seemg 
them on his dear old £auce many — ^many times. 

After staring steadfastly at the paper, and then 
at myself, for some moments, the troth seemed 
to dawn npon him. 

** Be you a Denne? " 

Again I pointed to the paper, and again he set 
to work to make ont the puzzling letters. At 
last n.y object was gained. 

" Sore, well — snre, yes — ^Lord who ever — ^why 
it be Miss Sophie ! Bnt 'you're so altered, blest if 
I know'd you : every thing's altered. Miss, ain't it 
though, sadly altered ? Lor ! I am glad to see 
you ! I thought perhaps if I stopped, some of 
you might come back to Dandelion; the young 
ladies may be, or chance Mr. Harold, so I held 
on. Sit ye down. Miss, sit ye down." 

I complied, making him do the same. Poor old 
fellow, what a ralljring point he was in the tide of 
life's battle. Well, his heart was large, if his 
body was feeble. 

"You see," he contmued, "first one trouble 
come, and then another, thick as rain ; didn't they. 
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Miss? and there was no standing agin it. I 
a'most forgets what did happeli : I a'most forgets 
my own name sometimes^ there's been so much 
moiling and toiling. Rot them hops I they was at 
the bottom of it all. The Sqnire, he believed 
everyone was honest like himself, and when he 
fonnd as there was no honesty nowhere, it broke 
him np, and Missus dying too. She wom't no 
account to him in a business way; but, Miss 
Sophie, they was a-mated many years, and then 
one died, and then another went " 

This melancholy resunU might have continued 
for an indefinite time, had I not interrupted him 
by enquiring after his son, " dull Billy." 

** Oh, he be about somewhere, he don't travel 
far; he ain't ^all there,' as you know. Miss 
Sophie : his head be ailing, but he fancies things 
will come right again too." 

" No, Jermin, no ; the nestlings are scattered^ 
and the nest is cold: the well-remembered call 
can never collect us together again in this world ; 
some are laid low in the grave, the hearts 
of others are estranged. Like the birds in 
the fields, the old ones have been killed, and 
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the yonng ones dispersed, to seek their own 
living, and escape the toils set for them, as best 
they may. I am the last stray bird which has 
returned, and I find the nest empty. 

**Not quite empty. Miss Sophie,** said the old 
man, greatly to my astonishment, for I had spoken 
more to myself than to him ; but the warmth of 
his feelings had suddenly rendered his hearing 
more acute. 

*^ No, Jermin ; not all gone while you are here!'* 

At this moment dull Billy made his appearance, 
certainly looking older, but with the same kind, 
silly, vacant expression, as of yore. 

He did not know me, but old Jermin gave him 
the cue by saying, ** Billy, here be Miss Sophie 
come to see us.** 

Billy gazed memory-stricken at me and said, 
in a painfuUy listless voice, ** Be she ? but be she 
come to stop?** adding oracularly, **I know'd 
they 'd come back one while, father." 

"No, Billy, I*m not come to stop now, 
I've only come to see how you are getting 



on. 



" Be you a coming to Dandelion soon ? Father 
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and I 'U soon set the place to rights. Be all the 
folks a comin' back, missy?" 

" No, Billy, not now ; perhaps never." 

** Never, missy! Oh, Lord! never be a long 
time, and no end to it : Billy don't like never." 

Old Jermin here interrupted him, by asking 
where Mr. Harold was. 

" We have never heard from him since he left, 
Jermin." 

" Ah ! " added the old man, " he were, too fond 
of Miss Angelica, and I always thought as she 
was of he; leastways till she married him at 
Freshfidd, and then I wom't sure on it : he was 
always very queer, but a deal queerer after that 
was settled. And Mr. Eric, miss. People did 
say as there was something between you and him, 
and I partly took to it myself; bui somehow we 
was wrong: and. we ain't generally wrong neither; 
we sees clearer out o' doors than the folks ^ does 
who are in sometimes. And Mr. Edwy, he died 
too, miss ! Ah, that was terriblest of all that, 
were : I remember what Phoebe said about your 
a seeing of him come home wet through, and 
looking in at winder. And the young ladies^ they 
VOL. m. 8 
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be pretty coiofiirtable I hear ** (he meant the Twins, 
of course) ; ^^ Phoebe writes to me now and again. 
And Miss Florence as was, how be she. Miss ? ^ 

At last he gave me an opportunity to reply : 
'^ Yes, Jecmin, she is very well ; but she has a large 
fimiily, and is not very rich.'' 

^^ Ah ! miss, she wasn't made to m<Hl and toil ; 
bnt»' as we makes our beds, so we must lie in 'em.'" 

Poor Jermin I how lucky Miss Crockett did not 
hear Ins adage ! The day was now declining, the 
hour at which I had appointed to leave was long 
past^the 

«' Shades of night were fUIIng fhtt,'' 
and it was time that I tore myself away firom 
Daundelyonn. If I lingered, it would foe the first 
time in my life on whidb, as the dews of evening 
fen, I should look upon that house without seeing 
the cheerftd lights in the windows and the ferms 
of the inmates flitting to and fro:betterto go now. 
My thoughts wandered towards the churchyard 
at St. AgaAa's, where all that was earthly of the 
master and mistress reposed beneath the same dull 
ohiHy mist which was rising here. No need of 
lij^its in either place now ! I determined to evade 
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the anguish of feeling, as thongh in darkness, and. 
unknown, I was thrust from the door an exQe. I 
would quit the loved old spot at once. 

The wind, too, now began to moan, as if in 
token of a coming storm : perhaps it was but a 
parting dirge or requiem for those I thought o£ 

My visit had evidaitly greatly gratified poor 
Jermin, who practised all sorts of artifices to 
make me stay : he volunteered to make some tea, 
to broil me a rasher ; and he supposed I wouldn't 
drink some of his beer. 

At length his artifices and my own excuses to 
myself were exhausted, and I rose to go — never 
so reluctantly : I felt that I was standing in a 
littfe room talking to that old firiend, gazing into 
the small fire, and summoning old memories on 
the cid — old spot for the last time. 

"Well, missy, then you be a-going, indeed; 
when E^all you be this way agin? I'll lay, afore 
you comes back, yon 11 have to find me not far 
off the Squire ; Ben Jermin be deaf a bit now, 
but he'll be deafer dien. Well, missy, I done 
as I know'd right, and if so be as I goes, give 
an eye to Billy : I'd do more than that for any o* 

8 1 
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you, Miss Sophie. Where be going to live ? as I 
may write, or get some'un to write, if the worst 
as can come, comes." 

** Never fear, Jermin; while any of us live, 
neither you nor Billy shall want for food and 
lodging, and kind words into the bargain." 

" I knows that, missy, God bless you ! — I 'm 
sure of that" 

I wrung his hand and promised to see him 
again some day — speedily, I hoped ; never, I feared. 

Once more I passed down the avenue; the 
wind moaned sadly through the branches of the 
trees, sending down small bits of their withered 
ends upon our heads^ while tiny eddies of fiillen 
leaves swept about our feet At last we reached 
those noble but deeply rusted gates — and here 
was to be the final parting. Despite my promise 
to return, the heart gave no response ; but the echo 
of a sad foreboding faintly uttered poor Sir Brutus' 
words, " No, never again, never again I " I wrung 
his hand : " Good-bye 1 dear old Jermin." 

** Bless you, missy; bless you! Oh, if you 
would but come back and light up the old place 
once more t See how drear it looks. How it would 
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please the old Squire if he but seed it. Perhaps 
he could, missy, who knows ? — ^perhaps he knows 
as you Ve been here now to see us ; to look after 
them as served him duly and truly — as loved him 
like one of his own. It wam't no fault of his'n 
as it has come to this.* 

*^ Listen, Jermin, it has begun to rain," said I, 
as two or three large drops fell with a dull patter- 
ing sound. 

**So it be, missy; but I'm right glad to think 
that the day was bright and the birds was singing 
when he left : not like it is now ; and the weeds 
hadn't got to such a head : they gets beyond me 
and Billy. Sometimes I thinks we're litUe better 
than weeds ourselves; but they were difiFerent 
when he went away, with a smile upon his face 
and a kind word on his lips. *AU's for the 
best, Jermin; all's for the best,' he says, and 
then the gates shut. No gates won't shut 
where he's gone to : gates is never shut there. 
Ah ! dear me, I often thinks I sees him on Sir 
Toby, and Jem Yeo at his heels, a riding up this 
here avenue, and Miss Florence and the parson^ 
and Miss Angelica and the Baronite. Ah ! well. 
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fancy plays us sad tricks sometimes ; bat ^ all's for 
the best : ' I shall never forget them words ; ajid 
when I looks and sees everything rotting away so 
fast I says to myself^ ^ Never mind^ my man ; all's 
for the best' " 

" Yes, Jermin, all is for the best : there is One 
above who orders all things : not a sparrow £dls 
bat He knows it, and cares for it. He cares too 
for as." 

'^ Yes, missy, yes ; God save us and send them 
as is left of yoa back again to Dandelioa I and if 
not — ^weU, well, well ! — well do oar duty all ihe 
same. Won't we, BiUy? — it's all for the best. 
Good-bye, and God bless you. Miss Sophie." 

" Gw)d-bye Jermin — ^good-bye Billy — ^good-bye^ 
good-bye 1" And with this final farewell, tte 
heavy iron gates of Daundelyonn closed for ever 
upon the last of the Dennes. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

CONFESSIONS. 

« But did I say I loved him not? O Gk)d! 
H I aatd that, I my once tmth was tnilii 
There neyer was a &l8ehood half so fiilse.' 
■ I say I loye him; and I say heside 
That bat to say I lore him is as nothing; 
'TIS hut a tithe and scantUni^ of the tmth!*' 

Philip tan Aktbybldb. 

To those persons who have had sufficient temerity 
or determination to carry them llins far into the 
annals of the house of Daondelyonn; it will 
seem strange thi^ amid so many records of the 
lives of others, I should have hiliierto said so little, 
as far as rdates to m^lf, upon the subject which 
generally assumes the principal place in most 
books; and which is £requfflitly, and it is to be 
feared, too justly, ocmsidered as the be-all aaid 
€Zid*-all of woman's existence^ 
. Who can doubt that I here allude to Love ? that 
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concentration of strength, weakness, hope, fear, and 
vanity; that chaotic fusion of conflicting emotions 
which blends into one inseparable mass all that 
is sublime and contemptible, great and feeble, 
real and delusive, in the burning volcano of a 
woman's heart Yerilj, no history of woman's 
career can be complete without such a record: 
the world without the sun, the night without 
stars, storms without lightning, would be no less 
impossible or incomplete. Wherefore, then, have 
I been hitherto so nearly silent upon this theme ? 
It is not that I have lived unvisited by such 
vernal fancies, such summer day-dreams, such 
autumn reveries, such touching inevitable in- 
fluences, or such pain&l wintry memories. 

Many a time and oft as this story of our lives 
unrolled itself, have the desire and the strong 
disinclination to disclose them more fiilly, done 
flerce battle. The conflict has been desperate, and 
the prostration painAil; but ever as I recovered 
from the shock, has repugnance sealed my lips and 
paralysed my pen ; albeit that ever and anon the 
edges of the deep mental veH have been illu- 
,mined by the brighter thoughts beneath, which. 
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while struggling to escape, have only tended to 
render the succeeding darkness more intense and 
more profound. 

Years — ^long and weary years — ^had passed away 
into the obscurity of time since first that fatal 
fever thrilled and scorched my soul; yet the 
hot blood mounted to my cheek and brow when 
I unrolled the record, and with the aid of its 
faded writing recalled the visions of my youth. 
Yet a faint chilly sickness fell upon my heart, 
when retracing all that I had felt, endured, and 
suffered. Coward, fool, imbecile, that I was, 
I trembled to lift the pall which had so long 
hidden my heart's history ! I dreaded to evoke 
the spirits of the past from their dark recesses, 
to summon up the dreary phantasmagoria of 
memory, and represent them to my unwilling gaze. 

Time had in part tranquillized a spirit once 
violent and impassioned. Good and wise ones 
would say that with many cares and abundant 
employment I ought to have been bappy. But 
does time, however well spent, always bring 
peace of mind? 

O ye good and wise ones I ye salt of the 
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earth I we ought to be happy, say you? Bixt 
are we so? 

From morning until night I was then uneeasr 
ingly employed, in one loog round of useful, 
excellent, laborious, but most disagreeable occu- 
pations. Yet amid all the uncongenial, bustting, 
distracting business of everyday life, there never 
was a day so long or a night so weary, but tliai 
I found ample time to think in. Many a day 
when fircmi mom till night I had found alwn- 
dant employment in answering dull oomnum* 
place notes of congratulation to some, of con- 
dolence to others, in paying bilk, sorting dusty 
papers, and copying violoncello music, not one note 
of which did I understand: besides sitting wiiih 
old Mrs. C^mp while suffering under an attack 
of chronic fiice-ache, in a room smelling about 
equally of mutton brodii aiKl camomile flowers, 
with a dight admixture of creosote, wearied by 
1^ satto-voee buzzing of a secret society of blue- 
bottles, hdidii^ a very truculent meeting m the 
window reoess. 

When I had with much trouble and canindera- 
tion endeavoured to aoeommodate the tastes of two 
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jeapricioiis appetites while orderiiag dinn^ — diat 
IB06t difficult of all the practical sciences ; when 
I had read aloud long dreary debates without 
'^ taking in " one word of their sense, snjqposing 
them to possess any; had snng and played to 
^rd^ all the evening, while suffering under the 
leaden iz^uenoe of a violent headache ; and this, 
too, in a style of music positively r^ulsive to me : 
in &ct, when I had been exceedingly busy all 
day, and well knew that I s)iould be so to-mor^ 
row, did I not, nevertheless, find abundaait time 
for thought ? 

The weariness consequent upon ihe iulfihnent 
of these duties did not bring repose: I was fati- 
gued bat not sleepy, eadiausted but not cont^iled. 
Oh ! mods:ery it is to say that emjdoym^it con- 
quers thought! In proportion as the body be- 
^ximes overpowered^ so does the mind become 
more ungovernably active ; fiuicies that posaUy 
might have been repressed and chokod down in 
the vigour of the miCHming, set at defiance the 
jaded powers of the eveoing. In the silaice and 
BoMtude of my own dim room, closeted widi all 
my old hopes and fears, my old joys and 9or* 
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rowS; mj old loves and antipathies, was I the less 
a coward ? Was I the better able to contend 
against the emotions of memory by reason of the 

past activity of the day ? 

# * # # 

It is midnight — ^in the middle of an unusually 
lovely summer; through the open window the 
cool fresh air, scented with the night perfume of 
flowers and a faint odour of burnt wood, comes 
stealing in. Within the house all is sleep and 
silence ; the world is hushed, the heavens them- 
selves are in repose: all is rest and peace save 
the ever restless gKttering stars. If I must com- 
plete the chronicle by telling the story of a 
woman's love, let it be here, and now : no fitter 
time, no fitter place for the activity of memory 
to exhaust itself. " 

And how shall it be written? How clothe the 
thoughts, how shape them to the common capacity 
of my sisterhood ? 

The cold conventional language of the world 
is not worthy of these memories ; I would deck 
them with flowers from the garden of romance, but 
that I will not have them scofied at 
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Well, to the task. As they flow so let them 
find a local habitation and a name on paper. 
That my love had been unhappy I need scarcely 
say. There is little to describe in the even tenor 
of a prosperous passion : tears and acquiescence 
may be disposed of in a line; there would be 
nothing in such circumstances to induce the most 
sensitive woman to shrink from the avowal. True 
it is^ that I was not formed of that ^^ precious 
porcelain of human clay that breaks with the first 
fall." True it is, that I recovered from the first 
wUd spasm of grief which convulsed my heart and 
agonized my brain, when I believed that hope was 
over and happiness a dream. But there were 
moments when my very soul throbbed beneath the 
load of sorrowful recollections, and still more 
sadly writhed under the torturing conviction 
that, 

•* A sorrow^s crown of sorrow 
Was remembering happier things.'* 

The feeble glimmer of flirtation, the lambent 
flame of a tranquil and protracted courtship, were 
phases in Love's transit by which I was never 
visited. My heart was led on slowly, firmly, and 
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all nnconsciouslj by a stronger mind and mere 
dominant will than ever stoops to such ignoble 
allnrements^ 

Where feebler beings would have passed happtlj 
through the prescribed ordeal of t^d love^ or 
milder matrimony^ finding no obstacle in thmr 
path ; or, if found would meekly have succumbed 
to it ; I, urged forward by the force of a superior 
will, found many stony spots interspersed not 
unfrequently with pleasant places. How pleasant 
they were I Oases in the waste of life, making 
up fer much of misery. 

Rough was the journey, turbulent at times the 
companionship ; but, oh I how &scinating ! And 
dien the disseverment I a dmnd^-dap in suhh 
nier; sudden inanition after plenitude of mental 
action ; instant isolation after ftdl community of 
mind? 

Love, that one small monosyllable, had hardly 
been so much as mentioned between Eric and 
myself as rdated to OfwrsAvei; but all that formed 
its essence had been deeply instilled drop by drop 
into my heart's inmost edk^ imbued into my 
very being, infused into the arcana of my soul. 
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He knew and exnited in his power \ I gloried in 
the bondage^ and proudly wore the cham. 

One person in a thousand may perhaps mider-» 
stand or appreciate feelings such as these : some 
doubtless would deem them rhapsodies; others, 
pueriUties. There are some few, however, who will 
both understand, and perhaps recognise in their own 
hearts the mental malady beneath which I had so 
de^ly suffered. To these kindred spirits it is that 
I disclose the memory of my wild delirium ; that I 
tell of that constant yearning of the heart for the 
utterance of one short sentence, ever acted, never 
spoken, whence the future was to open bright and 
glorious and the past be but a happy memory. 

To iJieee it is that I tell of the lurid glare of the 
volcano beside which the feeble gKmmer of the 
world's dim love fades like a taper in the blaze 
of day. 

But as for their oppaeitea : ** Disons4e ces braves 
gens qui restent en dehors de ces passions Ik — ces 
bons bourgeois dont on se moque trop, — ce qui 
du reste leur est bien ^gal: qui naissent, vivent, 
et meurent dans Tacajou ; qui ne tentent ri^a en 
dehors du cercle oii le sort les a places ; qui se 
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luarient le Samedi^ font une noce, chantent des 
chansons au dessert, aiment leur femme k nne 
temperature tiede, an bain-marief pour ainsi 
dire : trouvent les passions invraisemblables, parce- 
qu'elles sont d'un ^tage on deux au dessus du rez- 
de-chauss^e deleurs sensations calmes; inenrent 
d'apoplexie k soixante ans; et dorment aucimeti^re 
sous une inscription de mauvais goAt: disons- 
le ces gens Ik sont les heureux de la terre, et il 
n'est pas un de nous qui en degringolant d'un de 
ses r^ves les plus chers, ne donnerait la po^ie de 
son imagination pour la b^ate figure d'une de ces 
admirables nullit^s." 

For me, I have been struggling all day, more 
than is usually my wont, against a host of sad 
thoughts and sorrowftil reflections. 

It is my birthday; a fact of which I have been 
careful not to remind any one, indeed I have 
tried to forget it myself, but cannot : the recur- 
rence of this '^footprint on the sand of time" 
startles my spirit, and raises such melancholy me- 
mories that they defy control, and in spite of my 
utmost efforts to repress them, they will find 
utterance. 
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I am conscious that in thus yielding to an 
irresistible impulse I have sadly neglected Eric's 
advice, "never to waste my time or try my temper 
by allowing my mind to dwell upon what might 
have been ; " but my thoughts would not be denied 
expression, and upon this my birthday and my 
last visit to the home of my childhood, they 
claimed a privilege which I could not refuse 
them. 

'* Oh ! vrherefore ahould I pause to think 
On many a yanished scene, 
On what I was, on what I am^ 
Or what I might have heen? 

The years that I have wasted rise 
In swift succession to my eyes. 

'* Solenmand sad their spectral forms 
Float by on memory's tide; 
Lore wasted, friendship ill bestowed, 
And talents misapplied — 

The warm wild depths of feeling o'er 
Which can be mine on earth no more. 

** No I never more for me on earth 
The affluence of hearty 
The ready smile of thoughtless glee, 
The tear so prone to start 
Alas for me! the icy pall 
Of cold indifierence coyers all. 

VOL. ni. I 
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«" WMddl might eren feal the giief 
I felt in days of old, 
Tvrere better to be sorrowftil 
Than beee oalm aad cold; 

It is too late, my lot is cast : 

Then wherefore think ilpon the past. 

■'ThepastI my world — ^mynnirerse; 
O love of other dayst 
The pneent pales before the lig^ 
Of thy resplendent rays. 

rd forfeit years to feel once ni>re 
One hoar of happiness that's o'er. 

** Where are the friends who gathered round 
My childhood's sonny dawn? 
And childhood's hopes, and childhood's fears? 
Alas ! they all are gone ! 

I feel no loTe, no hate, no care, 
No hope, no pleasure, no despair. 

*' And yet I wear the brightest smile 

Amid the thoogfatless throng ; 
My heart is silent, bntat times 
It wiB be heard in song. 

I break the spell, I rend the chain. 
And turn me to the world again." 

The fallen fortunes of our race had separated 
Eric and myself; torn us asunder prematurely, 
mercilessly: seldom had we met again in later 
years, and then only under the chilling, blighting 
thought of what percfaasiee might have been our 
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lot under happier auspices. This feeling, fraught as 
it ever was with a sense of subtle pain rather than 
true pleasure, would have induced me to seize with 
eagerness upon any pretext, however trivial, to 
shun an interview ; but that a sense of duty and 
the memory of "auld lang syne," qualified the 
cup of sorrow, and bade me drink it to the dregs. 
Not one among the circle which surrounded us 
in those happy bygone days at Daundelyonn ever 
dreamed of what I then felt. Perhaps they were 
too fully occupied with their own joys and sorrows ; 
or perhaps my nature was too undemonstrative to 
afford a clue to the fiery chamber within my 
heart: unheeded and unaided, what I endured 
was borne in. sorrow and in secret. And now 
Eric had returned once more, as a firiend^ as a 
brother; all other thoughts^ hopes, and feelings 
must BOW be over, must be quelled : ay^ crushed. 
And yet, like 'a diamond in. a well^. deep down in 
the recesses of my being, rested the unaltered love 
of my youth, unchanged, unchangeable; ready to 
spring forth again and shine with yet purer lustre 
in the brightness of that realm wherein *^ there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage." 

T2 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 



LAST SCENE OF ALL. 



"Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eyentflil history.' 

As you like it. 



>f 



Ebic's injunction to return within ten days had 
been complied with, consequently smiles greeted 
my arrival in town. 

"Here you are once more, Soph, to gladden 
our eyes," said my cousin, approvingly, as he 
rushed out to open the x;ab door. 

"Yes, here I am," was the response; "how 
could I do less than be punctual when I re- 
membered that you said you could not live with- 
out me? I dare say you might have survived 
one day's delay ; still the Thames is horribly near 
at hand, and it was as well to be on the safe 
side ; " this was said in a joking tone, for I was 
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not unwilling occasionally to retaliate upon him 
his many teasings. 

" You are in the humour to. be pleasant," 
retorted Eric, in a rather peevish and slightly 
discontented voice; "it appears that with you 
many a true word spoken in earnest may be 
taken in jest However, this is no place for a 
display of wit, so let us go in." 

" Jest or no jest, here I am to my time," said 
I, as we entered the dining-room ; *^ but where 
is Ernest?" 

" Oh, he is out somewhere, as usual; but tell me 
how have you been. Soph ? — ^how are the girls ? — 
how did you get on down in the poor old place ? " 

"As well as could be expected, Eric, consider- 
ing that every person and object I met awakened 
nothing but sorrowful recollections: death and 
desolation on all sides. What a wreck is Daunde- 
lyonn! it is indeed sad to see. Can nothing be 
done to save it from utter destruction ? Old Ben 
Jermin and dull Billy are the only ones left: 
they inquired afker you, among the rest. Poor 
fellows ! I promised them that they should never 
be forgotten." 



titZ 
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**Nor shall they, Soph. Did you go up to 
the donjon ? " 

"No; I had not the heart." 

" The studio, did you go in there. Soph ? " 

*^ I jufit put my head in for a moment, but I 
don't think the shutters had erer been opened 
since your poor &ther left the house; and the 
close damp smell, the silence, and endless recdi- 
lections prevented my going further than the 
door/' 

" Poor old studio ! Ah, Soph I we had many 
happy meetings there, had we not? And the 
bower-chamber, you saw that ? " 

Oh 1 yes ; there was plenty of light there : 
but the glass in the windows was broken. And 
the conservatory, oh ! Eric, that was in worse 
plight than all the rest : the very recollection of it 
makes me shudder." 

" We passed some pleasant hours in all these 
places. Soph," said Eric, sadly, after a pause. 
" Do you remember the evening we spent in the 
conservatory, when I was supposed to have sprained 
my ankle so badly ? " 

*' Of course I do, Eric," I replied, carelessly ; 
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but while saying so, mj heart gaye a bound, 
whi^ afanost made my words inartiealate. 

^' Do you remember any particular ineident of 
that evemng. Soph?" he added, drawing neasrer 
towards me, and assuming a peculiar tone of 
voice, which told me instantly, althongh I did 
not see his &ce, that it had once more resmned 
the oldmysterioHS expression. 

^^ A particular incident, Eric ? " this I repeated 
somewhat nervously, for I more than half sus- 
pected: to what occurrence he alluded. 

"Shall I remind you, SoiAi ? "* 

^'If you like," was my reply; and the idea 
suddenly crossed my mind that he mi^t poseibly 
refer to something I had forgotten. 

" Well, then, do you remember my doing any- 
thing of Ais sort? " And passing his arm round 
my waist, he imprinted a kiss npon my 1^, so 
like in touch and tenderness to that one given 
of old, that I might well have fimcied myself 
back again in the old school-room. *^Soph, let 
me finish now what I began then," he mur- 
mnred/ hurriedly— '^ what I began ibax, but saw 
no prospect of accomjdi&hingz.let me win you 
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to be my wife. Be my wife, my own! Will 
you. Soph? — say Yes or No." A loud ring at 
the door-bell at this moment announced Ernest's 
return. ** There is your brother," said Eric, 
nervously. *' No more now ; you will have time 

to think before we meet again." 

« « * * « 

^^ Dinner'^ on the table, miss," said the well- 
known voice of Davis at my door. Thus aroused 
from a long reverie into which I had fallen, I 
was on the point of replying with the usual " verj- 
well," when, raising myself from the chair, I dis- 
covered that I was sitting just as I had thrown 
myself down. My bonnet still on, not a string 
imtied, nor a glove removed. 

**Say that I am too tired, Davis, and cannot 
go down to dinner. I will join them in the 
evening : send Annie to me." 

On the arrival of my maid, I was about to 
blame her for neglect, when, in extenuation, she 
pleaded having knocked several times ; but gain- 
ing no answer and finding the door locked, she 
thought that I slept, and did not like to wake 
me after a fatiguing journey. 
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" Be my wife. Soph ! " Why this request nowy 
80 late? " Be my wife ; " and then had resounded 
the violent ring at the door-bell. I had given 
no response to this entreaty, I was certain. All 
the scenes I had so lately visited; the bower- 
chamber, the conservatory, the donjon passed 
before me. And then again recurred the words 
like a trumpet withm my soul, ^^Be my wife." 
Oh, Eric, why did you not ask me that ques- 
tion in times gone by ? There would have been 
no hesitation in the response then. But now 
and memory unbidden whispered those words of 

Wallenstein — 

'< How ? Then, when all 
Lay in the &r off distance, when the road 
Stretched ont before thine eyes interminably, 
Then hadst thou courage and resolre ; and now^ 
Now that the dream is being realized, 
The purpose rife, the issue ascertained. 
Dost thou b^^ to play the dastard now ? " 

Then Florence crossed the scene, with her end- 
less family and host of troubles ; then Angelica, in 
the calm, stQl sleep of death ; then Miss Crockett, 
with her voice of warning ; and then fame 
thoughts as to my own possible fate. Had Eric 
really loved me during all these years ? If so. 
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why thus taidj in oonfessmg it ? Did he doubt 
.me?-— did he donbt hisiself ? Was it pique that 
had pnmpted . this higgard dechuratioii? — 
it that he had seen uo hope of maiutaiBEiig 
wife until now? Surely the latter had hem 1 

case ; and this tfaou^t was an inexpressiUe 

• * • • * 

^' Soph, it is getting late, are you ill ? Won't 
you come down to us to-ni^t ?^ tenderly inquired 
the voice of Eric, at my doos. 

**^No, not ill, Eric, only very tired: I shall not 
go down to-night. Will you send me some tea ? " 

" Let me in for a moment," he whispered. 

" Not to-night ; to-morrow, Eric." 

^^ Well, dear child, do as you like : I dare say 
you are very tired and excited; m send the 
tea. God bless you, and good m^t; we shall 
meet in the morning." 

In the morning — ^yes; and how shall I meet 
him then ? — ^how reply to " Sophie, be my wife ?" 
How short the time to decide the destiny of a 
life>; and this without a friend in the worid to 
take counsel with. What have I uttered— -heed- 
less words— ^wicked words, were theynot so heed- 
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less. Human coonsd may be unayailable ; friends 
iifter the fiuhion of this fleeting world may be 
£ir away; but beyond all worlds there is one 
Great Counsellor to whom none ever yet appealed 
in vain: the Mend of the fnendless, the fitther 
of the &therle8s. Put out the light, Sophie Denne 
— ^put out the light — ^lie down on your pillow 
calmly, peaceably, as when you were a little child^ 
then humbly and most fiathftJly appeal to Him 
for aid and consolation ; if that appeal be made 
in the true spirit of a little child, fear not for the 

result in the morning. 

* ■ # # * * 

At the break&st-table Eric was pale as death, 
Ernie silent, and I intensely nervous.; I don't 
think we even wished each other good-morning : 
something told me that Ernest knew what had 
happened, and this tended to make me feel still 
more isolated. The misfortunes of Daundelyonn, 
however, for once proved a gratefiil theme of con- 
versation, and to this subject we clung with woa- 
derful tenacity ; Ben J^min and his son were at 
once to he provided for, amd all sorts of things 
done without delay. 
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Breakfast over, I arose for the purpose of 
making the customary household arrangements. 
These completed, and I would not spare myself 
one of them, with tottering knees I ascended the 
stairs and went direct to the studio, although I 
felt certain Eric was there. I entered — ^yes, there 
sat my cousin before an empty easeL Instantly, 
so quickly indeed that I had not time to seat my- 
self, he arose, and seizing me by both shoulders, 
gazed intently into my eyes, as though he would 
therein read my very soul, muttering at the same 
time spasmodically — 

" Soph, dear Soph, now let me know my fate." 

*^Dear Eric, let me be seated; give me a 
moment's pause." 

^^ Sophie, I did not mean to pounce upon you 
as I have done. I scarce know what I am about : 
I have lost my usual self-control. The one great 
hope and blessing of my life is now either to 
be lost or won. Sophie, will you speak to 
me?" 

*' Eric, I am sure you wish me to be frank with 
you; you always have said that I am truth 
Itself." 
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" So I have,'* he replied, with a strange un- 
certainty of voice, *^ and so you are. Soph." 

"Then, Eric, tell me why you have so long 
delayed making an avowal of your love for me ? 
Why have you so constantly acted and said every- 
thing but that you loved me ? Did you think mc 
more or less than woman? Did you think mc 
incapable of affection? You cannot have thought 
so. Then I ask again, why this delay? — why 
these long — ^long years of vacillation and sus- 
pense?" 

"Sophie, my child, I have never vacillated; 
never swerved a needle's point : the hope of marry- 
ing you has ever been my guiding star. Think 
what I had to contend against I Tou well know 
what my father's opinions were as to the marriage 
of cousins; and on what was I to have maintained 
you ? Had he even given his consent, which was 
impossible, how could we have existed? Want 
of fortune has constantly restrained me from 
making the avowal I have now made; yet the 
hope of one day being able to offer you some- 
thing better than beggary has prompted me to 
retain the hold I felt that I had upon your 
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afiBBctioDS* T^edajhas come at last : I have some- 
thing beyond even mere competence to offer; the 
future is bright and promising. It is tme that 
I never did actoallj propose, because I wonid 
not entangle jou in the meshes of a lingering, 
perhaps endless, engagement. I wished to leave 
yon free, (so far free indeed as it was possible for 
two kindred natures to feel free of each oth^, 
between whom a mysterionB affinity existed which 
was equally felt by both). Sophie, I have not 
delayed a moment in idle trifling : this is earnest 
sober truth. I may have erred in judgm^it, but 
my intention has been ever just and true. Do you 
believe me now ? " 

" Yes, I believe [you; I believe you speak the 
truth." 

" And you wUl marry me, Sopb ; you wiU be 
my wife 1 '* 

** Eric, I had resolved never to marry : there was 
little enough of happiness in liie lot of eitii^ 
Florence or Angelica to tempt me to tread in tJieir 
footsteps; but ^* 

'^ But you will not keep your resolves^ SopUe 
dear. We are almost the last left of our race; we 
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mu9t be all in all to each other. Erme^ too^ 
wishes for our mnon. Ton will giye . me your 
hand^Soph?" 
" There is my haad^Eric^ at last: my heart you 

know I gave you long ago." 

***** 

^^And where shall we spend our hooeymooii^ 
S(qpliie dear? " inquired Eric, as the day f(»r our 
union drew near. 

Why not. let us go into Wales?" I replied. 
Thwe are lorely scenes, picturesque oostumes ; 
and I should like to revisit once more those old 
half^orgotten spots, 

'^ In that kingdom by the sea," 

vrhere we gathered shells and sea-weed; the old 
shop wiiere we purchased the ingredients for 
making ^hard«bake;' the pond where mamma's 
pony stood up to his girths in water with her 
an his back, obdurately unmindfiil of whip, spur, 
or volleys of stones from the surrounding mar* 

• n 

gm. 

** Well, dear Soph, let it be Wales, if you wish 
it; but beyond the almost morbid excitement 
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one feels in wandering in after years over the 
scenes of childhood^ there is, I think, bat little 
real pleasure or profit in the occnpation. How- 
ever, if you like it, let it be Wales." 

Ours was a very quiet wedding. Ernest gave 
me away, and never did man bestow a gift with 
more willing heart I honestly believe; we had 
few .flowers, no favours, no sobs, and no speeches. 
Otho was laid up with a fit of the gout, and could 
not be present ; but he sent a very kind letter and a 
draft for a hundred pounds. Louis Grey tied the 
knot, unassisted by any more or less eligible 
divine; but Florence was absent, being unable 
to leave her progeny at Whirlingham. Miss 
Crockett was chief bridesmaid, assisted by the 
Twins, and was the life of the party. There was 
but one contretemps^ one moment's drawback to 
our merriment'; this occurred in the vestry at the 
moment of signing the register. 

Some evil spirit prompted Hilda to venture 
the remark, attended by one of her usual gi^les, 
that ** marriages were made in heaven.** 

The effect of this proverb upon Jenny Wren was 
terrible ; she suddenly stopped short in the midst 
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of writmg her name^ turned red, and then pale ; 
appeared to be struggling violently for words 
wherewith to anathematise the wretched culprit; 
then drawing a deep breath, and raising her huge 
official bouquet high in the air, she hurled it 
deliberately at Hilda's empty head, accompany- 
ing the act with the suppressed exclamation, ** You 
idiot 1 " 

** My dear Sophie," she said, with great agitation, 
in reply to my whispered remonstrance, ^^ I am 
very sorry: I could not help it; but let us be 
thankfiil; had it not been in a church, some- 
thing terrible must have happened. It's a mercy 
it was not the inkstand I threw! To poison 
us with her proverbs ; at such a moment too — 
unnatural girl I " 

We sat down to the usual orthodox breakfast. 
Miss Crockett cutting the cake ; which was not 
much more nasty than wedding-cakes usually are. 
The lion's share of this usually much prized 
article of food found its way into the house- 
keeper's room, whence portions were duly trans- 
mitted to all friends — not forgetting Ben Jermin, 
Dull Billy, and Phoebe Sackett. 

VOL. m. u 
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''Well, S<qph dear," said Eric, as he threw 
himself into the carriage, '' Ktfs all over now, thank 
God." 

''Tes," was my reply, ''and I am the mare 
happy that I have kept my resolve of so mai^ 
yeajra standing." 

'' What resolve? " said he, radier qmddy. 

V To live and die Sophie Denne.'* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

As for the trip to Wales, Erie was q«ite right : 
the old spots, from the felling of trees, filling of 
hollows, and taming of lanes, were sa altered 
that they were scarcely recognisable ; honsea onee 
bebdd with reverence new looked insignificant; 
people once well known, who had lived and 
moved and played their part upon oar tiny stage, 
were now so ccmipletely forgotten that their names 
were mouthed unfamiUarly by the present race. 
Everything tended to raise such mournful menuK 
riea that, in spite of its being our wedding tour, 
we both were glad to turn our backs upon the 
Principalify and find oiorselves onee more Bsaaid 
the distractions of London* 
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Here ends the CSironicle of the Deimes of 
Dapondelyaim, and sad as iibe fake of some among 
our aniitber has been^ yet we cannot consiider 
oorsehieB wholly unfortunate. Angelica has been 
taken fitnn us, but Florence still lives in com^ 
pamtive oomfort Harold has disi^peafped, and 
Edwy is at rest b^ieatih the wide waters of the 
Pacific; but Otho is prosperous, and Ernest 
happy. The Twins still vegetate, it is all that 
they are capable of, and they seem to be contented 
with their lot 

For ourselves — well — ^some years have passed 
smce we married; Eric says he is happy, and I 
know that I feel so. Our friends (and they are 
numerous) tell us that we look 3rounger than 
ever, a flattering aasertion which I am indmed 
to doubt, for grey hairs are coming upon us ; but 
we have health, abundant occupation, and are 
rich in mutual affection, besides possessing worldly 
wealth sujBEicient to enable us to live in a style 
which, with our moderate desires, may be con- 
sidered luxury: altogether, I think we may be 
considered as lucky people. 

^^ Sophie, my dear^" said Miss Crockett, during 

I 2 
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her lastTisity ^it does mjlieart good to see yea 
and Eric get on so well together; yoa are ihe 
h^^iest coii{de I know; it was but the otiber day 
that I was saying so to Mr& Fenton^ and she 
was regretting that yoa have no children: I told 
her I thought it was a very good thing, tat, 
though yon both like children in the abstracty 
you do not in the least crave any of your 
own.** 

^Toa were quite ri^t there, dear Miss 
Crockett," was my reply; ^'some people seem 
bom with a genius for managing them, they 
seem gifted with a natnrsd taste for children as 
other folks are for plants or pictures; I have 
not this gift: to say the best of it, mine is a 
passive rather than an active taste, which is 
very easily appeased^ and Eric positively disUkes 
them." 

'' So I told Mrs. Fenton, but I doubt if she 
believed me." 

" I'll be sworn she did not," interposed Eric, 
who had entered the room unobserved during our 
conversation. " We are in a glorious minority : I 
fear most people hold children « to be the greatest 
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blessing in life, but we think somewhat differently, 
don't we. Soph ? " 

" Children I " exclaimed Miss Crockett,, oracu- 
larly ; " it may not become me as a single woman 
to give so decided an opinion upon such a subject, 
but you know what that opinion was of old, and 
is still — I consider children a care when good, 
and a curse when bad." 

" And bad are the best," continued . Eric, 
smiling : '^ I quite agree with you, and think, as 
far as these small people are concerned, that a 
little of their compaoy goes a great way; but 
you had better not say so to Mrs. Fenton, she 
would be excessively shocked, and down upon 
you like a shot with a host of good sentences, 
such as ^ happy is the man who hath his quiver 
full of them,' and so on." 

" There ! " cried Miss Crockett, starting up, 
** that's the very quotation she made use of — 
but who wajs the originator of that remark ? 
Why Solomon^ to be sure ! — and, as to Solo- 
mon — Sophie, my dear, you know my opinion 
of that person. I told you from the first that 
I thought him a greatly over-rated man — vain. 
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seifishj snd imiuducipledy and^ if anything were 
needed to confinn me in my judgment, iky^oM 
be tiie yery passage joameiiticau'' 

^Bvt, dear Miss Crocket^" pleaded Eric, ^'ycm 
know that in patciaccfaal tunes J* 

^'Ohl don't talk to me aboiit patriarchal 
times,'' said Miss Crockett, pettishly^ '^ these are 
not patriarchal times, and I maintain that to 
spread snch a doctrine as Solomon's, with faread 
«t tenpenoe the qpattem,iB poaitively monrtnms. 
No-— no I Bless yom: kind fortune that you lunre 
no children. You may depend upon it, Eric, that 
alihongh as a general axiom I deny its troth, yet, 
in tihis partionlar instance, we may safely quote 
yom: poor dear father's well-remembered maadm — 
^AIlisfbarihebeBt!"' 
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